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Eureka Springs, 
IS NOW OPEN, 


As an all-year-round resort hotel, operated by the Frisco System, under the 
management of Mr. E. E. Sumner. Low round trip rates to Eureka Springs 
in effect every day in the year. For further information, address any pas- 


senger representative of the 
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Tue September number of the Vaitey Maaazine 
is now for sale at all the newstands. It is unique in its 


wealth and variety of contents. 


It is strictly up-to- 
At the price it is 
offered—five cents a copy—everybody can afford to 
buy it. 


date, original and cosmopolitan. 


Do not lose any time; get it. 





REFLECTIONS 
A Great Political Spectacle 


HE end of the silly season is marked by increas- 
ing activity in political circles. Democratic 
and Republican leaders issue their weekly fore- 

casts of the result of the Congressional campaign; 
spell-binders receive their instructions from headquarters 
and burn midnight oil studying text-books, and voters 
begin to realize that something of real importance is to 
be decided on the first Tuesday of November. There 
are primaries and conventions galore; newspaper columns 
are filling up with typical campaign speeches; the 
American eagle is flapping his wings very lustily, and 
Tom L. Johnson is moving his circus outfit from town 
to town. Bosses Platt and Quay are conducting pour- 
parlers about anti-Roosevelt measures, and Mr. Little- 
field, of Maine, is arousing Republican suspicion and 
resentment by displaying excessive activity in his 
preparation of a Federal Trust law. President Roose- 
velt is making little swings around the circle, and 
delivering speeches that are anything but campaign 
material for the Republicans, and that reveal a broad- 
ness of thought and spirit, a sincerity of feeling and 
purpose which may be said to be truly Rooseveltian. 
William Jennings Bryan has made a dash into Ohio and 
given oratorical vent to his pent-up indignation over 
imperialism, money-syndicates and plutocracy, and, 
incidentally, whooped things up for the pugnacious 
Mayor of Cleveland. In Wisconsin young LaFollette 
is engaged in locking horns:with Spooner; in Michigan, 
General Alger is trying to climb over the Mont Blanc 
of embalmed beef that has so long hid him from his 
sympathizing “country-men, and in South Carolina, 
Tillmanism threatens to erupt once more ina very ag- 
gravated manner. It is a great spectacle, fit to be 
closely surveyed and studied by the statesman, the 
philosopher, the historian and the economist. The 
history of the world furnishes no parallel to it. These 
national elections, with al] that they involve, are strik- 
ing reflections of the genius of the American people 
They arouse and teach the 
citizen; they point out and remove dangers. They 
insure the stability of our political institutions, the 
future of American civilization. The strifes, the ani- 


mosities and bickerings of politicians may amuse us; 


for self-government. 


they may evoke satire and wit; they may, at times, dis- 
gust and disappoint us, but we never fail to look 
through and behind all the grand-stand plays, the fan- 


faronading, the tricks and hypocrisy of politicians, and . 


to recognize that it is al] part and parcel of the great 
game, the prize of which is the pzrpztuation of popular 


% 


government. 


Waste and Forestry 

Tre news from Oregon and Washington reports 
immense damage by devastating forest fires. Many 
millions of feet of valuable timber are being destroyed, 
and the inhabitants of towns and villages are in deathly 
terror of the rapacious flames. It may be taken for 
granted that the vast conflagration originated in criminal 
neglect, or,.perhaps, in the brutal greed of stockmen 
who are ever anxious to find or to make new grazing 
land. Destructive fires of this kind cannot be regarded 
as anything else but a national calamity. The rapid 
disappearance of our forests should certainly urge us 





to protect what is left, and to do something to redeem 
the extensive waste tracts which mark the steps of the 
man with the ax. There should be some way to pre- 
vent such almost stupid disasters as are terrifying the 
people of many sections of the country every year. 
Forests are a most valuable part of the national assets, 
They are no Jess important than rivers, lakes or mineral 
deposits. They are valuable not only to the Jumber- 
man, but also to the merchant, the manufacturer, the 
railroads and the farmer. It is well known that forests 
have a decisive effect on climatic conditions, on agri- 
culture and on the quantity and regulation of water- 
supplies. Centuries ago, the Spanish plateau was cov- 
ered with beautiful forests of great extent. But 
the Spanish did not value them, he probably paid 
no more attention to them than many Americans 
do at the present time. True to his racial character- 
istics, he cut, he burned and destroyed until nothing 
was left of his rich inheritance. To-day, he is re- 
gretting his past actions, when he glances over the 
waste, parched fields, when the dust is suffocating him, 
and the cold winds descend from the Basque mountain- 
ranges without any hindrance that might temper them. 
Italy has made the same mistakes and the same experience, 
and so has Asia Minor. It is inconceivable that the 
usually so far-sighted, intelligent American should lon- 
ger continue to neglect his forest trees. After years 
of reckless destruction, waste and extravagance, it is 
about time that he begin to change his ways and to 
realize the harm that has already been, and is still being, 
done. Thoughtful men have, for some time, been call- 
ing attention to the matter, and prevailed upon the 
Government to adopt more energetic measures for the 
protection of American forests. Scientific forestry is 
what this country needs most. Some of the Eastern 


States have already made a promising, energetic start 


in the right direction. 


Our Own Good Luck 

A report of the Federal Census Bureau shows that, 
since 1810, the median age of the white population has 
been increased by 7.4 years, while that of the colored 
population, since 1830, has gained three years. This 
proves that, as civilization progresses, more attention is 
paid to matters of health and sanitation, and to efforts 
Nature has a peculiar way of 
Notwithstanding the highly in- 


to prolong human life. 
equalizing matters. 

creased tension of life, the wear and tear of the age of 
steam and electricity, the human race manages to hold 
its own. While science, on one side, multiplies or in- 
creases dangers, it reduces or lessens them on the other, 
the result being that the increase in the world’s popu- 
lation is maintained. In some highly civilized countries 
the birth rate, according to reliable figures, is declining, 
but this decline, outside of France, has, so far, been 
insufficient to offset the gain made by efforts to prolong 
human existence. » There is no reason why we should 
worry about devastating effects of modern industrial 
conditions. Life insurance reports tend to confirm vital 
statistics. They indicate that there is no deterioration 
of the human race, and that the average person to-day 
All the 


talk about microbes, bacteria, suicide and the multiplica- 


is as good a risk as he was twenty years ago. 


tion of accidents has engendered the impression in the 
minds of many people that human life is being steadily 
shortened, that a high state of civilization necessarily 
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leads to decadence and, finally, extinction, and that 










































































increased intellectual development means eventual de- 
generation. The industrial age has, probably, multi- 
plied our fears and worries, but has not allowed them 
to sap our vitality. Man is still doing business at the 
old stand, in much the same fashion as centuries ago, 
although he continues to delude himself with the idea 
that he is living in degenerate times and has harder luck 
than his But that his delu- 
and amount another 
of 


pose of making us 


ancestors. it seems 


sions fears to nothing but 


trick them for the pur- 


take 


nature, who uses 


more disposed to proper 
We work in a circle. Man evolves 


Then, when he should naturally 


care Of ourselves. 
sciences and arts. 
use and enjoy them, he becomes afraid of himself and 
his achievements, worries himself to a frazzle, and be- 
gins to imagine that he is digging the grave of the race 
by his progress. All the while, however, nature guides, 
She 


use of all the knowledge which he has acquired in 


protects and stimulates him. induces him to make 
efforts to maintain his ground, to offset the intensifica- 
tion of the strain upon his physical and mental system. 
While we are conjuring up out of our environment 
imaginary dangers to our health and life, we are only 
doing so that our ingenuity may be goaded into invent- 
ing means of defence against such dangers as may be 
real. The more complex human existence becomes, 
the more numerous become our dangers, but the more 
The strain 
living has been increased, but we have invented 
We work harder, 

We take better 


care of ourselves than our fathers did of themselves. 


resourceful we become in combating them. 
of 
many ways to relieve the strain. 


but we get more fun out of our work. 


Our lives are as long and there is a great deal more in 
Our 


means that our lives are open to more impressions and 


them. capacities have been expanded, which 
are, therefore, richer than men’s lives were half a cen- 
The average man accomplishes more than 


There 


‘“curse his 


tury ago. 
his grandfather and feels more and sees more. 
is no reason why man should, like Job, 
This is the golden age. We are better off 
We must reflect that our 


day.”’ 


than we always know. 
grandfathers felt and spoke about their times much as 
we are inclined to speak of these days. Every age 
has regarded itself as in hard Juck, and yet the back- 
ward glance from now reveals steady betterment in 
every department of life, every detail of living. Let us 
then lift up our hearts and rejoice. 
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Another Big Mayor 

Tom L. Joxnnson is not the only Mayor who is 
whooping up things and gaining a National reputation 
these days. There are others. In Kansas City, for 
instance, there is a dynamic Mayor, James A. Reed, 
who has, for three long years, been fighting against 
tremendous odds, and at last gained a very substantial 
victory over his enemies. Like “‘Tom’’ of Cleveland, 
Mayor Reed has paid special attention to street railroad 
In his campaign for better service and 


the Metropolitan Street 


monopolists. 
increased tax payments by 
Railway Company, Mr. Reed met with violent and 
conscienceless opposition. Yet, nothing daunted, and 
assured of the support and good will of the majority of 
citizens, he kept right on hammering away at the cor- 
q poration, and finally succeeded in gaining his points. 
'b According to the Kansas City World, under the terms 

of surrender, the Metropolitan agrees to pay eight per 

cent of its total receipts in taxation, and whatever is 

left of 
county and city taxes are paid, is to go into the city 


this eight per cent, after its shares of . State, 
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treasury, the company agreeing that this shall never be 
less than $100,000 per year, for the remainder of the 
life of its The 
company also agrees to spend $6,000,000 in needed 
improvements at once, and to establish a system of 
universal transfers, with a faster schedule, instead of 
four cent fares. The street car service of the Metro- 
politan has been decidedly inferior to that obtaining in 
St. Louis, and the citizens of Kansas City, have, there- 
fore, every reason to rejoice at the victory gained by 
Mayor Reed. The Metropolitan, up to the spring 
election of 1902, owned Kansas City, body and soul. 
Its political influence was felt everywhere; its money 
was freely spent and freely accepted. It dictated the 
political nominations of both the Democratic and Re- 
and county offices, and 


franchises, or twenty-three years. 


publican parties for city 
generally had its own way in all that it undertook. But 
Ever since 


After 


the election of last spring had swept every man sus- 
out of office, 


it tackled the wrong man in Mayor Reed. 
would incriminate himself ,’’ if he showed them. 


pected of Metropolitan connections 
Mayor Reed gave instructions to institute quo warranto 
proceedings against the street railway company, and as 
the Jatter’s attorneys could see but one outcome to the 
suit, that is, an annulment of franchises, they recom- 
Mayor Reed is 
more popular and more honored than ever, while his 
It is plain that 


mended an unconditional surrender. 


enemies promise to be good hereafter. 
official corruption was as bold and brazen in Kansas 
this aggressive young man was elected chief magistrate 
of the city in 1900, there has been blood in the eyes of 
Metropolitan officials. He had hardly warmed his 
official chair when the mighty corporation began to fire 
broadsides at him. The young Mayor did not hesitate 
to pick up the gage, and, as a result of the protracted 
struggle, two of the Metropolitan officials are now 
fugitives from justice, with indictments for jury bribing 
against them, while the grand jury, after thorough in- 
vestigation, found that councilmen were bribed with 
large sums, but that sufficient evidence could not be ob- 
tained to convict. The president of the corporation 
refused to produce his books on the ground that “‘he 
City as it was in St. Louis. In both cities, it required 
the honest efforts and aggressiveness of young men to 
clean the Augean stables of official filth. It is a sig- 
nificant and promising sign of the times that it is the 
young element which is willing to tilt a Jance in the fight 
for political purification and municipal reform. What 
President Roosevelt is in National, Mayor Reed of 
Kansas City, Mayor Wells, of St. Louis and Circuit 
Attorney Folk are in municipal, politics. More power 
to them all! 
de do 
Rumblings in Russia 

Tuere is a lurid color to everything written about 
Russia nowadays. The leading publicists of Germany 
and England continue to dwell upon the forbidding 
aspect of the future of the great empire, and the 
wretchedness of the lower strata of its population. 
Some of the most cool-headed writers do not hesitate 
to predict that Russia will, before a great while, be in 
the throes of a tremendous revolution, which may 
totally eclipse the French Reign of Terror. That the 
Imperial Government is well aware of the prevailing 
state of affairs may be inferred from the many rescripts 
which follow each other with increasing rapidity, and 
which aim at suppressing the revolutionary propaganda. 
Every provincial governor has been instructed by the 
St. Petersburg authorities to resort to drastic measures 


whenever or wherever circumstances may require them. 





Autocracy and bureaucracy, it seems, are preparing 
for the fight of their lives. There is, at the present 
time, a veritable hot-bed of revolution and _ nihilism 
around Charkow, in the southern and southeastern 
governments. The Emperor and his advisers no longer 
affect to be undisturbed by what is going on. They 
have convinced themselves that the spreading revolt is 
the work of a group of men aiming at the establishment of 
representative government and finding enthusiastic sup- 
porters among the dissatisfied, poverty-stricken and 
starving peasantry, as well as among the liberals higher 
up in the social scale. There is strong evidence that 
revolutionary agents are organizing the peasants in 
every district of the vast empire, and giving them in- 
struction in the science of self-government. Among 
the leaders of the movement may be found poor aristo- 
crats, enthusiastic university students, ill-paid teachers, 
ambitious army officers and woman-emancipators: 
They are all inspired with love for their regenerative 
work and with hatred of tyranny. They want to end 
the days of the knout. 


government responsible to the pzople. 


They want a constitution and a 
They are vastly 
more practical and sensible than were Danton, Robes- 
pierre and Marat. They do not demand impossibili- 
Neither do they advocate an overthrow of the 


They demand that the people be allowed a 


ties. 
throne. 
share in their government, and that something be done 
to improve the economic condition of the long-suffering 
moujik. Famine seems to have become a fixture of 
Russia. At present, there are hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps millions, of people suffering from dire want, 
begging for bread and clothing. Death is sweeping 
According to a lately-published 


death-rate 


away the peasantry. 
article in the Prussia Jabrbuecher, the in 
Russia has risen enormously; it is now more than 40 
per 1,000 in the agricultural sections, while it is 34.8 
per 1,000 for the whole country. That the Czar 
honestly intends to do something to relieve these con- 
ditions must be admitted, but, it seems, he is handi- 
capped by traditional class and social influences, and a 
fatal weakness of character that cannot rouse itself to 
bold, independent action, but loses itself in speculative, 
philanthropic maunderings. Nicholas 1], in various 
respects, closely resembles the unfortunate Louis Seize. 
He realizes that something has to be done, but he does 
not know what it is or wastes himself and his good im- 
pulses on measures which are either visionary, or only 
temporary makeshifts. His brutal officials make things 
worse by endeavoring to knout the moujik into sub- 
mission, and by ordering him shot or sabered down by 
the military. While 
its intellectual level is below that of England, France 
and Germany, it has made big strides in the last thirty 
Some of the best students at German universi- 
ties And that the Slav has the right 


moral and intellectual stuff in him has been sufficiently 


Russia has passed the knout era. 


years. 
are Russians. 


attested by the many scientific and literary notabilitics 
Czar Nicholas is not 
bettering things by honoring men like Prince Ivan 
Obolensky for ‘‘distinguished services rendered’’ in 
knouting and fusillading rebellious peasants. Neither 
throne and the 
It is 


which his race has produced. 


is he safeguarding the stability of his 
welfare of his subjects by disarmament proposals. 
absurd to expect other countries to put themselves into 
a defenceless state simply to accommodate Nicholas in 
his designs to perpetuate despotism and bureaucracy i” 
his empire. Russia is evidently unable to maintain 

big army and navy and take proper care of econom: 


interests at the same time. This being the case, 2! 


that is needful to be done is to reduce military and 
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naval expenditures; stop allowing ‘‘the bear that walks 
like a man’’ to prowl along the Chinese and Indian 
frontiers; put taxation upon a just basis, and devote 
domestic means and energies to internal development 
and the betterment of the economic condition of the 
people. Will Russia do all this? Not until the first 
constitutional parliament is called to order at St. 


Petersburg. 


Prohibition’ s Decline 
Tue result of the Vermont elections prove conclu- 
sively that the cause of prohibition is on the decline. 
Percival Clement, the candidate of the anti-prohibition 
elements, made a fairly close race for the Governor- 
ship. The tide in Maine seems also to be against tee- 
totalers, although not as strongly as in Vermont. 
Years ago, the prohibition party was quite an.important 
factor in National politics, but the number of its ad- 
herents has been decreasing rapidly in the last six years. 
The cause of this decadence must be found in the 
fanaticism and puritanical spirit of the average pro- 
hibitionist. He strives to accomplish through the 
instrumentality of legislation what is a physicial and 
moral impossibility. Sumptuary laws never attained 
the object for which they were made. They interfere 
with individual liberty; they are too inquisitory, too 
tyrannical permanently to be tolerated in any progress- 
ive country. Prohibition may meet with some sort of 
success in sparsely developed States, with limited popu- 
lation, but when it is tried in States like New York or 
Pennsylvania, or in metropolitan cities, it is a dismal 
failure; it is either disregarded altogether, or enforced 
only spasmodically. Whatever one may think of the 
liquor traffic, it must be recognized that it is not, per se, 
a social evil. While it provides the means for, it does 
not generate, abuse. The evil of excessive drinking 
arises in man’s own moral nature. A removal of temp- 
tation does not effect a cure. , The habitual drunkard 
does not care for restraints; he will disregard the 
strictest laws. It is self-restraint, a strengthening of 
the moral fiber, which must be relied on to overcome 
the drinking habit. The man who is really strong, who 
knows what is good for him, or when to stop, needs 
no prohibitory laws. Because there are persons who 
cannot put brakes on themselves, or partake of wines 
and liquors without going into excesses, is no reason 
why the great majority of the community should be 
prohibited altogether from gratifying their natural, 
normal appetite. Moderate drinking has never ruined 
anybody. Good wine is nature’s gift to man. It is 
to be used. And there is no danger in its use, but 
there is in its abuse, just as there is danger in the abuse 
of anything else. The evil of drinking must be rem- 
edied, but not through the application of prohibitory 
laws. Legislators should confine themselves to a 
proper regulation of the trade, and the manufacture of 
its products, and leave the rest to the individual citizen. 
The enactors of sumptuary laws simply make hypo- 
crites and liars of those who wish to drink. All this is 
old argument, but it is so true that insistence upon it be- 
comes a duty in the face of the danger that confronts 
us in the propositions of fanaticism that are sometimes 
incorporated in prohibitory and related enactments. 
% 
Two Philosophies 

Tne newly-appointed Associate-Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, Mr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, is a cheerful fatalist. He has neither that de- 
spair which kills, nor that optimistic faith which removes 


mountains, but is inclined to take life as it is, and to 
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make the most of it, conscious that, as he says, ‘‘the 
world will be better for our striving.’’ The philosophy 
of Mr. Holmes is probably that of most Americans of 
the present day. The older we grow as a nation, the 
more it is brought home to our minds and hearts that 
there is a ‘‘manifest destiny.’" There is a mysterious 
power which pushes us along on the winding path, 
which, at times, makes us totter and stumble, and then 
again enables us to walk erect and with firm step. As 
it is with our national, so it is with our individual, life. 
The man who has outgrown the follies, ambitions, con- 
ceits and passions of youth, the period of stress and 
storm, takes a calmer view of life and of himself. 
He lives with a ‘‘blind and troubling hope;’’ he looks 
upon life as being more of a duty than a gift to be en- 
joyed. As a young man, climbing towards the summit 
of life, he lives on anticipation. As a middle-aged man, 
about to begin his descent, he feels the inspiration of 
faith that, whatever his failures and limitations of effort, 
his work will count somehow, somewhere. He may 
think with Mr. Holmes that the world is to be endured 
only because of his illusions, its ‘‘divine folly of honor,”’ 
its senseless passion for knowledge and its unachievable 
ideals, yet his nature tells him that there is a purpose in 
it all, that nothing, neither in physical, nor intellectual, 
nor moral nature is ever wasted. While he thus lacks 
definite knowledge, while he is ever groping, puzzled and, 
it may be ,disheartened,he continues to perform his duties, 
‘tin a cause which he little understands, in a plan of 
campaign of which he has no notion, under tactics of 
which he does not see the use.’’ He may thus be a 
fatalist in the sense that he is convinced of the futility 
of unaided human effort, and yet be a confiding agnos- 
tic in his instinctive belief that the cosmic Jaws work in 
their own way for the benefit of the whole universe. If 
everything is vain, it is so only from a human stand- 
point. ‘‘L’infinita vanita del tutto,’’ exclaimed the de- 
spondent Leopardi, overcome by a feeling of utter 
helplessness. Perhaps, if physical nature had been 
more generous in endowing him, he would have sung 
of the infinite beauty and harmony of it all. Mr. 
Justice Holmes’ philosophy is good as far as it goes, 
but most of us will prefer the philosophy of his father 
the genial ‘‘Autocrat,’’ since the latter has more of a 
smile and less of the set-face in it. ‘‘We're twenty, 
we're twenty, who says we are more!”’ is something 
better than the philosophy of the younger Holmes. 
Likewise much more useful to man is the assurance 
that ‘‘while Valor’s haughty champion’s wait till all their 
deeds are shown, Love walks unchallenged through 
the gate to sit beside the throne.’’ There is more in 
the ‘‘Chambered Nautilus’’ than there is in either 
Koheleth or Omar Khayyam whose philosophies seem 
to blend in the public statement of Justice Holmes’ 
views in the New York Evening Post. The idea that 
the Potter is ‘‘a good Fellow and ‘twill all be well’’. is 
not of much use to the world. Too much dependence 
upon even the Most High may take on, in some in- 
stances, the aspect of cowardice. It is apt to lead to 
our laying all our burdens on Him and avoiding our re- 
sponsibilities, much as we have lately been inclined to 
attribute all our moral deficiencies to heredity. The 
doctrine of laissez faire is not good for man. The 
natural trend of man to go along the line of least re- 
sistance must be taken into account. At its best 
the doctrine ends in quietism and quietism may easily 
end in stagnation. The Stoic-Epicurian philosophy is 
perhaps the most dangerous cultus that ever affected 
the world, and that seems to be the philosophy of 
Justice Holmes. It is not untinctured with Brahmin- 
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ism, and it has a certain quality of cold-heartedness 


that is not a little revolting. Justice Holmes may be, 
and doubtless is, a good man, but his faithless faith is 
not the stuff upon which great character is builded. 
Resignation is but negative in its effect. Hope and 
Faith are the powers that move the world for good, 
and even they are as nothing if we have not charity. 
Justice Holmes’ beliefs may be better than mere denial, 
but for the world at large there is no doctrine that con- 
duces to more of betterment for the individual and the 
mass than that expounded by Paul in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians. Work prompted by love is the salvation— 
the only salvation—of mankind. 
de fo 
The Increase of Fraud 

Statisticians of England and Wales report a steady 
increase in the number of crimes of frauds. Their fig- 
ures cover three quinquenniums, comprising the period 
of 1885-99. During the third quinquennium, 1895-99, 
while all crime other than fraud showed a decrease of 
96-10 per cent, compared with the preceding quin- 
quennium, the crime of fraud showed an increase of 
38 3-10 per cent. It is very likely that there were 
many cases of fraud not reported at all, for this is a 
crime which is easy to conceal and hard to detect. 
The statistics of other countries corroborate those of 
England and Wales. Crimes of fraud, or, as President 
Roosevelt calls them, ‘‘crimes of cunning,’’ are most 
numerous during times of prosperity, and are, undoubt- 
edly, facilitated in execution by the growing complexity 
of civilized life. Prosperous times foster and increase 
the habit of extravagance and the love of luxury. 
And as prosperous conditions are, as a rule, synchron- 
ous with a high degree of civilization, or great intel- 
lectual development, the minds of people whose prin- 
ciples of honesty are not very firmly rooted, are more 
than ever active in inventing fraudulent devices for 
gaining wealth without work. At present, there is a 
vast number of fraudulent acts committed in Wall 
street every day. Stock-inflation, manipulation and 
syndicate operations furnish opportunity for gaining 
lucre through disingenuous devices, and, given the 
character of some of the men who now dominate the 
speculative world, it goes without saying that the 
opportunity is liberally embraced. As it is in Wall street, 
so it is in other lines of business, and so it is in politics. The 
many thousand instances of fraud may not be strictly 
criminal, or punishable, yet they are in violation of true 
principles of honesty. The crime of fraud, besides being 
hard to detect, is also difficult to punish, because 
necessary evidence is not easily obtainable. The 
statistics of England and Wales show that during the 
five-year period of 1895-99, only thirty-eight persons 
were brought to trial for one hundred frauds committed. 
American criminal statistics tell us exactly the same 
thing. It is much less difficult to convict of a crime of 
violence than of fraud. At this writing, St. Louis is 
endeavoring to bring bribe-takers and perjurers to 
justice. The efforts made would have been com- 
paratively futile, as hundreds of efforts had been before, 
but for the confessions made by some of the offenders. 
Bribery and perjury must be classed among crimes of 
fraud, or cunning, and are, as every experienced lawyer 
knows, exceedingly difficult to prove before a jury. 
Many methods pursued by monopolies are likewise 
fraudulent, and our legislators are constantly engaged in 
devising means to make them illegal and punishable, 
although without much success. In his crusade against 
trusts, President Roosevelt urges the necessity of curb- 


ing cunning and craftiness. More along that line must 
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certainly be done, but there is one formidable obstacle 


to surmount in legislating against crimes of cunning, 
and that is the necessity of proving criminal intent, 
which cannot always be legally inferred from acts com- 
mitted, although there may be sufficient circumstantial 
evidence to prove it. For instance, it is impossible to 
prove forgery without the evidence of someone who 
saw the forgery committed. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has to deal with a multiplicity of offences 
involving deceit, but it is very seldom that any of the 
offending corporations or their servants are brought to 
justice. The crimes of fraud deserve the serious atten- 
tion of our law-givers and jurists. Their number in- 
creases with the rights of property, and it looks as 
though our laws were still busying themselves more 
with crimes of violence in their various forms than with 
crimes of fraud. Crimes against property are not 
much heeded so long as they be not enumerated against 
the property of the great “‘interests’’ of the country. 
The swindlers of the poorer folks go free and are often 
designated Napoleons of finance or captains of industry. 
It is considered wise to live by one’s wits at the ex- 
pense of others, and the swindled are laughed at as 
““suckers,’’ one of whom, we are told, “‘is born every 
minute.’" The poor is the prey of ‘‘the wise guy.”’ 
Public opinion is not strong against the sharper. It re- 
gards him as it used to regard the highwayman,as a hero. 
And it will continue to do so until our leaders of thought 
cease to accept the mere fact of financial success as 
something not to be looked beyond in estimating a 
man’s value. “The people need education on this point. 
They are morally color-blind on the subject of the 
justifiability of the smart man doing everybody he can 
do. They are not indignant about swindling or bood- 
They say that if a 


man can’t protect himself it’s his own fault. And so 


ling. They are amused by it. 


it is that the impression prevails that all business, all 
politics, even all religion is only a ‘‘con game’’ to 
enable the manipulators thereof to work the public. 
de te 
The Way to Make 'Em Work 

Tne Chartered South African Company has de- 
vised a novel method of making people work. Owing 
to the unwillingness of Kaffirs to work in its mines in 
Rhodesia, the corporation has made use of its political 
power and imposed a head tax of $10 on every able- 
bodied man. As the Kaffir has not a shilling in his 
possession, he is now compelled to work, so as to be 
able to earn sufficient to pay the tax. Such a method 
of taxing a man into work is calculated to open the 
Kaffir’s eyes to the dark side of European civilization. 
The power of taxation has always been an indirect 
cause of compelling a man to exert himself, but it can- 
not be said that it has ever been resorted to in such a 
drastic manner as it is now in Rhodesia. The unfortun- 
ate Kaffir’s lot is, indeed, a sad one. Without the 
head tax of $10, he could easily live in primitive com- 
fort not to say opulence. He has few wants, and none 
of the white man’s goading ambitions. But he will, 
from now on, have to pay his tax,”and he cannot obtain 
the means to pay it in any other way than by working 
in the gold mines. The corporation has hit upon a 
clever method of civilizing the Kaffir. It secures sim- 
ultaneously taxes and cheap labor, and will be able to 
pay substantial dividends to shareholders hereafter. It 


“e 


handles the problem of the ‘‘white man’s burden’’ in a 
masterly manner. Instead of, as formerly, pumping 
civilization and Christianity into the Kaffir and Zulu 


with rifle, it uses the tax assessor and head-taxes. This 


latest missionary device may be tough on the natives, 
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but can at least lay claim to be in line with Warren 
Hastings’ utilitarian principles. The Chartered Com- 
pany believes that the only way to civilize the savage is 
to make him work. The economic principle involved is 
quite an interesting one, and the method of its application 
may establish a precedent for the rest of the world. 
Since head taxes work so smoothly ‘in South Africa, 
why not’ impose them in this country on our 
millionaires, hoboes and innumerable other social 
drones and parasites? The imposition of heavy head 
taxes might go along way towards removing some of 
the glaring dangers of capitalism, monopoly, and 
plutocracy. Our gilded youth, bloated bondholders, 
snobbish parvenus, all the economic vampires that feed 
on ‘‘unearned incremeznts,’’ might be taxed more than 
their annual incomes amount to, and thus forced to 
get a hustle on themselves. There may be Constitu- 
tional objections to head taxes, but it should not take 
much argument to convince our judges of the salient 
superiority of Rhodesian political economy. We have 
been knocking one Constitutional principle after an- 
other into a cocked hat, so why should there be any 
difficulty in laying another one low? Years ago, one 
of our learned judges uttered the dictum that the power 
to tax implies the power to destroy. Rhodesian taxa- 
tion does not aim at destruction, but at inducing a man 
to be useful to himself and others, and, incidentally, 
support the State. The larger the head, tax, the more 
work a man would have to do. Suppose, for instance, 
that Mr. Allen Jones has earned a great reputation in 
the community by allowing himself to become the son 
of his father, and is the possessor of a fortune that 
yields him an income of $25,000 per annum. If Mr. 
Allen Jones has more sense than ambition, he will enjoy 
himself as best he knows how on his annual stipend. 
He will do absolutely nothing. By pursuing sucha 
mode of life, he would be useful, if at all, to himself 
only. If the assessor were to come along, and say: 
““Mr. Allen Jones, permit me to say that we have im- 
posed an annual head tax of $30,000 on you; it has to 
be paid by January Ist, next; if you pay before that 
time, we will allow a little rebate,’’ what effect would 
such information have on Mr. Allen Jones? Perhaps 
he would first faint, then use profane language, and 
then look around for a job, and, like every other good 
citizen, try to do his best to accumulate the necessary 
means to discharge the “‘white man’s burden’’ in his 
own way. Talk about social reform and economic 
equalization! The political economists of Rhodesia 
have solved the puzzling problem. It is only to be re- 
gretted that their home government does not give them 
a dose of their own medicine, and impose upon them 
taxes sufficient to pay the expenses of the Transvaal 
war, brought on by their greed, and to pay for the 
valuable business effort lost to the world through the 
stoppage of agriculture, mining and])manufacture occa- 
sioned by the conflict. 
’ & 
The Decline of Acting 

In reply to a recent Mansfield wail about the de- 
terioration of the art of acting, Mr, James A. Waldron, 
managing editor of the New York Dramatic Mirror, has 
written a timely and interesting article in the Independent, 
which is fairly optimistic in its views upon the British 
and American stage. ‘We may doubt,’’ Mr. Waldron 
declares, ‘‘the verity of the records that extol the work 
of the so-called ‘great actors’ of the remoter past, but 
we cannot so question the memories of living grand- 
fathers, who now and then awaken from passive 
endurance of matters amazing and only half compre- 








hensible to them into lively enthusiasm as they relate 
how Edwin Forrest, or the elder Booth, or Charlotte 
Cushman, or the French woman Rachel, or the English 


Macready achieved this or that stirring, thrilling and 
astonishing effect in some role of the classic drama. 
When such memories linger so tenaciously, they must 
have some basis of fact. Yet we find little or nothing 
in the theater of to-day to inspire like wondering 
praise of players.’’ What, one may ask, is the cause 
of this change? We admire the finished art of Joseph 
Jefferson, and contrast his marvelous elocution with 
that of other highly esteemed actors. Jefferson, as 
Rip Van Winkle, makes us forget the impossibility of 
the story in which that classic scamp figures, yet, after 
all is said, Jefferson remains essentially a comedian. 
The really great actor must be both a comedian and a 
tragedian. ‘‘Elocution has fallen into disrepute of late 
years, because so many of its professors are ignorant 
of its essential purpose. It has come to be considered 
as a pompous and artificial style of reading, whereas in 
reality it is a close simulation of nature.’’ It is some- 
times asserted that Edwin Forrest would not be appre- 
ciated to-day. This great tragedian of our grand- 
mothers’ days would no doubt be characterized by us 
as being too strenuous for our days of ‘‘conventional 
inhibition and genre plays, but the sort of drama that 
Forrest appeared in was different. It was the greatest 
drama that stands in the repertoire of the theater. It 
was drama that seems to be growing obsolete in its ex- 
ercise because there are no actors equal to it. Think, 
if you will, of some of the more popular actors of the 
day—some of the more successful actors, and this 
means some of the very best class of actors attempting 
Macbeth, or Coriolanus,, or Othello; and try to imagine 
the proudest of them as King Lear.”’ Mr. Waldron 
thinks that Sir Henry Irving may be called the greatest 
actor of his time in English, and that his fame and 
achievements rest on intellectual rather than technic 
superiority. ‘“‘His brain clearly differentiates the most 
diverse characters even when his physical machinery 
fails perfectly to describe them severally.”” The chief 
faults of modern acting arise from lack of scientific 
training. The actor of to-day is not studious, and 
does not need to be studious. Too often he is called 
upon to assume a role for which he is physically and 
superficially fitted, and it sometimes happens that he 
can play the part for an indefinite time. ‘‘ There is no pos- 
sibility of artistic growth in such work. In such circum- 
stances, the actor becomes hard and wooden and his 
artistic spirit, if he has one, is'dwarfed and made inelastic. 
It is as though a painter were required to limn the same 
figure day after day. In the old days it was different. 
When the great actors traveled from city to city, in 
each city finding a stock company, to render support, 
there were many crudities in the theater. One that 
saw those great actors night after night in the great 
roles did not note disapprovingly the appearance of the 
same piece of scenery to represent ‘A room in the 
Palace’ of Macbeth, andthen ‘A room of State’ 
at Elsinore. Nowadays we have such _ scenes 
severally worked out with historical accuracy, and 
sometimes painted by masters. Then, however, 
an audience that witnessed a masterly perform- 
ance of the part of Macbeth or Hamlet saw also 
acceptable, if not fine, performance of the subsidiary 
characters by actors habitually ‘up’ in all the parts and 
skillful enough to interpret the meaning of the familiar 
lines they were called upon to speak. And the old 
actors, from the stars to the minor satellites, were 


wont to illumine the meanings by significant strokes of 








‘business.’ Where the intellect of an audience was so 


exercised, the mere appzal to the eye of the inanimate 


matters was secondary. But there are actors now 
starring in this country in Shakespeare, and making a 
livelihood by portraying characters, the proper acting 
of which would stir any audience to the depths and lift 
it to the heights, yet to these actors most of the lines 
they pronounce might as well for their understanding ,or 
the understanding of their audiences, be Greek,—so far 
as their subtler and more pregnant meanings are con- 
cerned.”’ Jn minor matters, Mr. Waldron declares, 
there has been an advance. 
the classics have been achieved in many details that go 
to make up mere pictures. ‘‘And, as has been said, 


‘scenes’ are now works of art in their way, costumes, 


Better results outside of 


are either historically correct or exact copies of the 
prevailing modes. Nothing is lacking but the supreme 
note that great genius sounded in former days.’’ 
conclusion, Mr. Waldron asserts that “‘there is much 
to admire in the theater of to-day. But where formerly 


it was the source of the highest intellectual exercise, 


In 


and at once a recreation and an inspiration, it now 
seems, even in its best estate, merely to be a source of 
amusement.” Mr. Waldron is an authority upon this 
subject, and his words have weight. 
that will be echoed by every student of contemporary 
acting whether of men or of women. There 
such finish to the work of American actors as is found 
in the effort of English actors, while the English are 
The English and Americans 


They are words 


is no 


inferior to the French. 
are not now inclined to take seriously the stage or any- 
thing connected therewith. They want nothing on 
the stage that requires thinking upon in order to be ap- 
The decline of the actor’s art is due toa 
deterioration in public taste. This is the opinion, by 
the way, of the editor of the paper most persistently 


and virulently opposed to the Theatrical Syndicate. 


rk bk & 
SCHENCK’S PRE-NATALISM 


BY FRANCES PORCHER 


preciated. 


ERHAPS no branch of the science of human 
p embryology has ever been more generally and 
mutually fascinating to both scientist and lay- 

man than that which includes researches into pre-natal 
development, it Prof. 
Schenck’s theories, whether tenable or not, have at- 


tracted the attention of the world. Second only to the 


and is not surprising that 


great mystery of Death jis this equally great, or, if 
anything, still greater mystery of life's beginnings, this 
wonderful extreme of the tangent of life, which starts 
in the zero of space to end in the infinity of eternity. 
Since mankind began to think and to discover, it 
has sought two things, how to master Death and how 
to explain Life. Step by step it has followed the links 
backward to the life-principle; step by step it has gone 
forward to the alleged death-germ and there, at these 
two extremes, human ingenuity, human thought, hu- 
man power has stopped—baffled, perplexed, amazed. 
Then he who has cried: ‘‘Chance,’’ bows his head 
““God,’’ and goes unto his fathers, 
and other men start on the same mysterious search 


and whispers: 


only to end in the same bewildering sense of defeat. 

If Prof. Schenck sought the life-principle, it was 
only as a secondary result of his other researches; if he 
should discover it, well and good; if not, and he could 
control it in the embryo, it mattered very little what the 
whether it were material 


life-principle was, since, 


atom or breath of Deity, it was but plastic clay in the 
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hands of the potter—Man. It was a 
into the chamber of Mysteries, that of Schenck, and it 
is a question of doubtful good if he had lived and been 


daring stride 


able to prove his theories all that he claimed them to be. 

Granted that it is in the power of the mother, simply 
by means of the food she eats or does not eat, to pro- 
duce sons and daughters at will and also toendow them 
mentally as she pleases, the best thinkers among mothers 
8nd the most unselfish would stand aghast at the re- 
sponsibility she would thus take upon herself in usurping 
that which she had always felt and believed to be the 
prerogative of the Creator. It is not with her a ques- 
tion of what she wishes the actual world of the unborn’s 
talents to be, since she realizes that, however ambitious 
for her child she may be in certain directions, she can 
not control either the circumstances or environments of 
his future. Could Schenck, or some one else, tell her 
how to assure him a birthright of perfect mental poise 
in every direction, purity of soul and strength of heart? 
Ah, if he could! it would not matter whether this flesh 
of her flesh was musician, painter, poet, scholar or only 
one of the world’s untitled workers, whatever he was 
he would be of the flower of manhood and that is to be 
enough, 

From a Vienna dispatch we learn that: ‘‘ According to 
Schenck, those characteristics which parents desired 
their offspring to possess could be produced by his 
treatment. It was possible, in short, to produce artists, 
athletes, musicians, philanthropists, criminals, and so on 
at will, according to parents’ tastes,’’ and this brings 
us to another view of the subject, the power for evil. 
If the best women, the mothers with the highest ideals, 
would hesitate to accept this tremendous pre-natal 
power, and ] firmly believe they would, the other class 
of women would have no such scruples, their personal 
ambition should be satisfied, if possible, without any 
consideration for the factors of environment and cir- 
cumstances awaiting their children in the future, and 
from their own outlook upon life would they evolve 
these ambitions. 

To a woman born of a line inheriting criminal in- 
stincts no higher plane in life would be desired for her 
offspring than that of success in the branch of crime 
that appealed strongest to her own inclinations, and to 
this woman such a discovery as Schenck claimed would 
be a joyfully accepted boon to be unscrupulously used. 
It is a sad fact that the people with ideals, the thinkers 
of the world are decidedly in the minority. Those who 
would receive such a power as Schenck would have 
given them, with reverent souls, and in fear and trem- 
bling, are but the scattered few; the fools would rush in 
in battalions where the angels would fear to tread on 
this holy ground. Again, granting Schenck’s theory 
as having been proven to a practical and perfect con- 
clusion, and leaving out the factors that go to make up 
the unknown future, would there not be a_ terrible Joss 
in the individuality of the race? If the mother can 
predestinate the nature and talents of the child, what is 
to become of the free moral power that we have 
claimed as God's spiritual endowment to al] humanity? 
And where is the factor of heredity to come in? There 
are always two family lines to consider, we must re- 
member; there is a father to be included (however 
small he may figure in the Schenck theory of race- 
making) in these endowments of the child in embryo. 
Imagine a mother who determines upon a_ musical 
career for her unborn child, she having first decided 
that that embryonic existence is, of course, to be a 
son. Upon the father’s side there is astrong tendency 
toward mechanical construction; he is the offspring of 
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a family with inventive talents and with absolutely no 
What will the child be, 
when, after a development ala Schenck before birth, he 








tastes whatever for music. 
is launched into the world of men? 

Will he grow into manhood a nature divided against 
itself, one of the failures, neither a good musician nor 
a passable carpenter? Will the warring element of his 
soul hold him down to mediocrity and the music upon 
whose wings he should have soared into the blue 
empyrean be but an unsyllabled pain clutching him in a 
closer grip to the discontents of life? Who can an- 
swer these questions? Not Schenck, even could he 
come back from the grave. A man may start a force 
from a ball of snow upon a mountain top to a psycho- 
logic power that works miracles, but only the eye and 
brain of the Infinite One can tell beforehand its course 
to the end for good or evil. 

And so it is not an irremediable ill that has come 
upon us that Schenck should die before he had com- 
pleted the discoveries which will give into the keeping 
of mothers a power to mould to their will the sons and 
daughters of the race. Were all mothers but as per- 
fect in soul as most of them are strong in maternal love, 
the race, thus mother-begotten, might be improved; as 
it is, it is perhaps best that God, or Nature, (His other 
self) still holds among the mysteries the pre-natal life 


“se 


of the young beings who are a . strange com- 


posite of Heaven and earth!’’ 
eee 
PROGNOSIS OF PANIC 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE 


floating indebtedness of the United States to 
This 


lays the finger upon a very weak spot in our industrial 


Te haa to an article in the London Times, the 

Europe is now larger that ever before. 
and financial structure. While the daily papers derive 
pleasure from bombarding us with long, glowing articles 
about the stupendous international trade balances in 
our favor, Wall street, all oblivious of the riches at 
home, is borrowing right and left, and imploring Eng- 
lish, German and French capitalists to advance hundreds 
of millions of dollars in furtherance of stock inflation 
and consolidation schemes. 

Nominally, there is an enormous trade balance in 
our favor, but it becomes clear, as the years go by, 
that it exists only on paper, and that, if it ever existed 
in fact, it has long since been wiped out by advances 
made to us by Europeans. Trade balances and loans 
abroad have all been absorbed by Wall street exigencies. 
They have gone into stocks. They have assisted the 
syndicates in inflating securities to the bursting point. 
The stock exchange has caused a severe strain upon 
the money-market. Every few months, Wall street 
asks the Washington authorities to come to the rescue. 
But for the process of reckless inflation, there would 
have been ample moncy in this country for all legitimate 
purposes, and, perhaps, a good deal more and real 
prosperity. Wall street may be regarded as the heart 
of America’s economic body. It has been beating so 
hard and so rapidly in the Jast few years, that it has 
caused the arteries to supply a good deal more than the 
the 


heart is unduly enlarged and diseased, and it is only 


usual quantity of blood. At the present time, 
through a continually increasing flow of fresh blood 
that a complete breakdown can be avoided. 

New York bankers fully recognize existing dangers. 
They know the weak spots, and are trying with all the 


means at their command to prevent the spread of alarm. 
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They may, and probably will, succeed, but only tem- 
porarily. There can no longer be any doubt that the 
inevitable is not very far off. It may not, as M. Leroy 
Beaulieu, the eminent French financial authority be- 
lieves, come within a year or eighteen months, but we 
may rest assured that it will come. The gigantic 
monopolistic creations of Morgan and his friends bid 
fair to throw everything out of joint. There are mil- 
lions and millions of securities carried on borrowed 
money and ready to be dumped upon the market. And 
that borrowed money has been drawn, principally, from 
Europe. Now, suppose that something were to occur 
on the other side of the Atlantic and cause the great 
financial institutions of London, Berlin and Paris to 
withdraw a large part of their balances in New York. 
What would be the result in Wall street? A panic, 
undoubtedly. 

These are not very pleasant things to talk about, 
yet they must be faced resolutely. A cowardly 
shrinking from dangers and a perpetual habit of making 
the eagle scream and talking in grandiloquent rhodo- 
montade about the financial power and prestige of the 
United States do not alter facts in the least. We are 
heavily indebted to Europe; a withdrawal of European 
funds from New York will precipitate a panic. How, 
in view of such a state of affairs, can we continue to 
talk of our having Europeans by the throat, and the 
whole world at our mercy? There are unmistakably 
great dangers confronting us; not in general commer- 
cial and industrial business, not in politics, but in Wall 
street, where millionaire gamblers are slowly undermin- 
ing the foundations of prosperity. 

Morgan is regarded as the mainstay of the specula- 
tive world. Every rumor of his being ill causes cold 
chills to chase each other along Wall street’s spine. 
Morgan is the manthat holds everything in the hollow 
of his hands, at least according to stock exchange 
theories. Yet Morgan is subject to errors of all 
mortality. Morgan may err; Morgan will die. He 
has organized combinations with a total capitalization 
of , probably, $3,000,000,000. The securities of his huge 
creations have found their way into the hands of many 
thousands of investors. Yet they have not proved 
their merit and their value.. They are still] an unknown 
quantity. If they pay dividends at the present time, 
there is no assurance that they will four years hence. 
Nor must we overlook the fact that about one-half of 
the total represents no tangible assets, yet this one- 
half has absorbed money, or has to be carried some- 
how. There is absolutely nothing to prove that Morgan 
has builded wisely. As the London Times well says, 
*‘what the judicious are afraid may happen in certain 
eventualities is that the Morgan schemes may break 
down owing to their own weight, and precipitate 
ruinous sales of other securities in order to provide 
cash, while the gobe-mouche is afraid that they will 
succeed, and thereby get possession of the whole trade 
of the world. For the next few months, at all events, 
the big harvests of the United States will, in all prob- 
ability, secure the business world against a collapse of 
credit in New York, but, unless we are to accept the 
new fangled doctrine that, in some mysterious way, 
the laws of economics need not be taken into account 
where America is concerned, the present state of things 
and the present fashion of finance cannot go on for- 
ever. Mere magnitude may dazzle the unthinking 
until they can perceive nothing else around the horizon; 
but, no matter how big resources, ‘‘potential’’ or 
actual, may be, they will not save their possessor from 


embarrassment, or worse, if he allows his liabilities, 


actual or contingent, to grow in excess of them.’’ 
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There is sound, solid sense in what ‘‘The Thunderer’’ 
says. There is every reason to believe that liabilities 
are going to overwhelm us, if the banks do not put on 
the brakes. Still, according to the papers, Morgan is 
going to do some more consolidating before long. He 
must need more 25 per cent commissions; his cash must 


have run out. 
fo eo fo fo 


RECOGNITION 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


HE cries of the heart are many, 
The answering voices few. 
Darkness articulate whispered— 

‘Fainting already? 
Steady, Dear, steady! 
—] understand.’’ 
Bewildered and blinded and groping, 
] ventured a hand-— 


And.-lo, it was you. 


The dreams of the soul are mighty, 
And sometimes they come true. 
] dreamed of a faith uninvented, 
Nobly attended, 
High-born and splendid; 
Precious the prize! 
Lost in a planet deserted, 





] lifted my eyes 
And oh, it was you. 
N. Y. Independent. 
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A MODERN MAGDALEN 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY 


LAYGOING and fishing are very similar occu- 
p pations. The value of each depends largely 
upon the mental and spiritual equipment which 
the individual brings to the theater or to the fishing 
hole. The ragged boy who whips the remote rivers 
with a cotton line and a whittled sapling is often a bet- 
ter fisherman than the splendidly furnished amateur of 
the cities who is not en rapport with Nature, and sees 
nothing better in his rod and reel than the chance of a 
full cree] and a vent for boasts. The newsboy in the 
gallery often, very often, comes closer to the spirit of 
the play than the radiant woman in the box who de- 
mands much of the piece and of the,players, but brings 
nothing of unselfish interest, nothing of impersonal 
sympathy, nothing of receptive inquiry to the occupa- 
tion of the evening. 

The coarsest playgoer, the most ignorant “‘society 
nighter,’’ the most vulgar ‘‘regular’’ of the theater does 
not hesitate to pass judgment upon “‘the show.’’ He 
will say that it was “‘rotten,’’ that he didn’t “‘see any- 
thing in it,’’ or that it was ‘“‘out of sight,’’ ‘‘fine for 
the lilies’’ or in some other colloquial terms damn or 
exalt the performance which amused or bored him. 
But, in explaining the failure or success of the piece 
and its actors, he seldom succeeds in satisfying himself 
or anyone else, why he did or didn’t like ‘‘the show.”’ 
The same type who had been fishing comes home and 
says the fishing was ‘‘no good’’ because he didn’t land 
anything. Or, having killed as much, or more, than he 
needed, he will say the fishing was superb! If you 
bring dough bait to a bass-pool, you may catch hun- 
dreds of carp and call it good fishing. But if you 
would conquer one, or a dozen, fighting, wary, epicu- 


rean, patrician bass, you must have something in your 





hand better than a forty-dollar rod, something quiver- 


ing along your line better than a greedy zeal to “‘get 
your money's worth.’’ 

Miss Amelia Bingham is here in Chicago now, hav- 
ing a bitter time because the critics have united in 
declaring that Hadden Chambers’ ‘‘New Magdalen’’ js 
a bad play. She retorts, with tears, that it is no such 
thing, but that Chicago condemns the piece because 
New York approved it. The experts come back with 
the asseveration that Amelia is silly to talk like that 
and by this declaration, having passed from their 
legitimate offices as dramatic critics to the inexcusable 
attitude of personal fault-finders, their utterances in the 
premises have become superfluous and impertinent. 
Miss Bingham is a very talented woman and, if she 
had been an infinitely less capable actress, she would 
yet be entitled to much gratitude for her choice of the 
players assisting in the presentation of “‘A Modern 
Magdalen.’’ 

The argument is made upon the conduct of a beau- 
tiful, affectionate and unselfish girl whose sister is 
afflicted with a wasting disease; whose step-mother, a 
quarrelsome, ignorant, suspicious shrew, is forever 
nagging and misunderstanding her, and whose father, a 
shiftless, shabby, quasi-sentimental tippler, conspire, 
consciously and otherwise, to confront the heroine with 
the choice of marrying a rich and repulsive money- 
lender, or of becoming the mistress of a wealthy mar- 
ried man of less repugnant personality. The honest, 
unselfish proposal of the poor young man whom she 
loves, is out of the question because he has neither the 
means nor the prospects necessary for the physical 
salvation of the invalid sister. Here, then, is the mo- 
tive upon which the play is built. 

And Katinka, the heroine, chooses infamy, separ- 
ates from her beloved sister and her family, becomes 
the mistress of a married man for no better reason than 
that he is less repulsive than the rich man who would 
have married her and whose cause is pleaded by her 
own parents. 

No amount of emotional sophistry can make this 
conduct of Katinka’s compatible with the qualities of 
unselfish heroism, persecuted virtue, generous self- 
effacement and soul-smiting repentance with which 
Miss Bingham portrays the character. There is a 
loud, raucous note of discord in this detail of “‘A Modern 
Magdalen’’ that may be the blunder of the playwright, 
or may be a mistake in Miss Bingham’s appreciation of 
the character. There is evident inconsistency in 
Katinka’s choice of open prostitution when she could 
have achieved the same generous purpose of saving her 
sister by marrying, since, as a wife, she might have 
continued to minister to her sister and to visit her family. 
In the face of such awful alternatives, it is incredible 
that a virtuous, intelligent and strong-minded girl would 
let so trifling a difference as ‘‘personal preference’’ be- 
tween two men, neither of whom she loved, determine 
her upon a life of notorious debauchery and shame 
when she might have been a respectable, if unhappy, 
wife. The only rational explanation of this choice is 
that Katinka was, at heart, a wanton. 

It is not beyond belief that a harlot may be generous 
sympathetic, charitable—even virtuous in every sense 
but one. If Miss Bingham had inserted some bit of 
acting expressive of this weakness in Katinka’s mora! 
make-up, or if the playwright had by words or intima- 
tions provided for this saving clause in his argument, 
the piece might have worked out symmetrically, logic- 
ally, artistically. But Miss Bingham persists with rare 
access of emotion, and evident sincerity, to hold up the 


character as that of injured innocence, martyred gen- 











erosity, sublime abnegation. But to the mindful ob- 
server, who knows the logic of facts as well as of 
rhetoric, that unexplained choice of a bawdy house in 
preference to a miserable but respectable home, peeps 
out of every corner and whispers at every pause in the 
dialogue, to give the lie to Miss Bingham’s fine but 
misdirected artistry in successive attempts to canonize 
Katinka as a modern Saint Mary of Magdala. 

] suspect that this attempt, concerted or casual, to 
create a character without apparent blemish and yet 
show that such a woman might be forced by cruel cir- 
‘cumstance into a life of reckless immorality, was for- 
mulated for the adroit purpose of pillorying vice without 
sacrificing an iota of the angelic qualities of the heroine. 
If, for instance, Katinka had been presented as having 
sinned egregiously in her choice of a paramour instead 
of a husband, we would then have had a play in which 
the virtues of an admitted prostitute were made to shine 
with a glorified lustre. If the play is artistically bad 
now, it would then have been morally, spiritually 
damnable. If you prefer artistic excellence to moral 
mediocrity, you must regret that Katinka is not pre- 
sented just as her actions in the first scenes of the play 
prove her to have been. For as it is now spoken and 
enacted by Miss Bingham and her splendid company, 
it is inconsistent, contradictory and out of joint. The 
Katinka of Miss Bingham, or of Hadden Chambers, if 
he is responsible, reminds me of a very fine picture 
which a most talented young painter once made of a 
splendid white horse dragging a heavily loaded dray up 
a steep hill-road. The setting, construction, anatomy, 
interpretation, technique and motive of the picture were 


Not 
the sign of a connecting link between the panting, 


splendid, but there was no harness on the horse! 


straining, tugging animal and the load which seemed to 
be moving after it, impelled by some imperceptible and 
wholly unexplained energy. 

But in spite of this glaring deformity in ‘‘A Modern 
Magdalen’’ there is a wealth of brilliant dialogue, nicely 
conceived situations, noble opportunities for the most 
gifted and the most finished group of players ] have 
ever seen in one company. It is a long time since the 
Western play-going public has had an opportunity to 
witness as fine a piece of acting as Henry E. Dixey 
offers in the character of Hiram Jenkins, the father of 
Katinka, in ‘*A Modern Magdalen.’’ It was at Hooley’s 
(Power's theater now, but the same house), many years 
ago, ] saw ‘‘Harry’’ Dixey as Adonis—the only great 
popular success this talented player has yet achieved. 
For week after week then, the old theater was packed 
with thousands, frantic over the physical beauty and the 
Now he 
passes before a far less populous audience in the shabby 


incomparable mimicry of the young mimic. 


garments of a decadent gentleman, and there is not much 
applause for him. And yet his work as Hiram Jenkins 
is infinitely more significant, more artistic, nearer to 
that rare perfection which is the best guerdon of an 
actor's sincerity, than the compounded fooleries of a 
thousands Adonises. Mr. Dixey is one of the few Amer- 
ican actors of recognized ability who knows how, and 
is always sure, to remain “‘within the picture.’’ ] 
can think of no harsher criticism, no crasser gauchery, 
nO more atrocious crime than “‘protruding from the 
Mr. Mansfield, for all his titanic efforts to 


be true, occasionally sticks out of the ensemble, Drew, 


picture.’ 


in nearly every play he has attempted, is like the quills 
upon the fretful hystricoid rodent. 
five minutes of Dixey’s Hiram Jenkins for an eternity of 


] would not give 


the “‘popular’’ comedians the Frohmans have been 


unloading on us as stars for the past decade. 
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The work of Wilton Lackaye, though lacking the 
dainty accuracy of Dixey’s almost inspired method, is 
richly adequate. He, too, has mastered that priceless 
quality of repression, poise, certainty of finesse and 


He, 


‘within the picture’’ and so he is not 


subjection of himself to the nature of his part. 
too, is always * 
apt to be overlooked nor slighted by anyone who 
brings to this play that sense of proportion, that keen- 
ness for values, and that passion for truthful and ex- 
quisite expression which are the chief equipments of 
the cultivated play-goer, as well as the essential and 
basic qualifications of a good artist. 
Mrs. Madge Carr Cooke, 


mother, perhaps the most intrinsically difficult part in 


the wife and step- 


the piece, almost equals Mr. Dixey and Mr, Lackaye 
Mr. Hobart 
Bosworth, (what a pet he was in St. Louis!) is the poor, 
but heroic hero of Katinka’s blighted life, and he does 
the work well, very well—] guess, though ] can never lose 
sight of the idea that Mr. Bosworth is working. Mr. 
Ferdinand Gottschalk threatens to become a great come- 


in the perfection of her delineation. 


dian, and his presentment of John Strong, reformer, is 
so excellent in general that one is forced to almost for- 
give the occasional overzealous gyrations which jump 
him out of the pictorial composition. 

] do not think there is 
that could play the character of Katinka, as it is written, 


any woman on our stage 
any better than Miss Bingham. She is so winsome, 
so capable, so unselfish, so artistic in her desires and 
performances on and off the stage, that it is haré to 
understand, much harder to explain, why she has not 
discovered and mended the disabling contusion in the 
anatomy of this limping play. 1] understand that she 
refuses to see it at all. If so, it is too bad, for she 
has done everything else that an eminent actress and 
““A Modern 


as financial, 


an intelligent manager could do to make 
Magdalen”’ 


success. 


a notable, artistic, as well 


do se de oe 
CONSCIENCE MONEY 


BY GERALDINE BONNER 


N January the darkness settles early in Paris. It 
was not yet five, and it was closing in, soft and 
sudden. This particular night it was rendered 

denser by the light rain that was falling—one of those 


needle-pointed, noiseless rains that comes in the midst 


of a Paris winter and persists for days. 


Celia Reardon came home through it, letting her 
skirts flap against her heels. The package of sketches 
she had not sold to the dealer on the Rue Bonaparte 
From beneath the dark tent of 


her umbrella she looked straight before her down the 


was under her arm. 


vista of the street, glistening and winking from its 
lamps and windows. The light, striking clearly on her 
face, revealed it as small, pale and plain, with a tight 
She 


skirt, or avoid 


line of lip, and eyes somberly staring at nothing. 
made no attempt to lift her sodden 
puddles. 

Walking heavily forward through the early dusk, 
she was advancing to meet the Giant Despair. 

This was on her mind, and, to the observant eye, 
Celia knew of only one way to evade the 
It was by the turn that led to the 
Many people, in their terror at his approach, 


in her face. 
approaching giant. 
river. 
took this turn. 
the days when she was new to Paris, and went about 


She had seen them in the Morgue in 


seeing sights like a tourist. 


After the dealer on the Rue Bonaparte had given 
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her back the sketches, telling her it was impossible to 


sell them, she had turned downward toward the quais, 
and came out there, under the skeleton trees, where the 
book-stalls line the wall. The dark, slumberous current 
of the river swept by under the gemmed arches of its 
bridges. It was carrying away all the foul and use- 
less things of the days’s tumultuous life, all going helter- 
skelter, pell-mell, to the oblivion of the sea. 

She thought of herself going with them, whirling 
about in the currents, serenely indifferent to every- 
thing that tortured her now. The thought had a creep- 
ing fascination. She drew nearer, staring down at the 
water, stabbed with hundreds of quivering lights, and 
saw herself—a face, a trail of hair, a few folds of ed- 
dying drapery—go floating by. A sudden gust of wind 
snatched at her umbrella, and shook a deluge from the 
tree boughs, fretting the surface of the pools. It 
roused her, and she turned away shuddering. She 
would wait and meet the Giant face to face. 

As she turned into the impasse where the studio was, 
The long walk 


Since yesterday her only food had been 


she felt that he was getting very near. 
had tired her. 
the free tea at the Girls’ Club. Her door was the last 
on the left-hand side, and broke the face of what 
looked like a blank wall. Near it a bell-handle hung on 
the end of a wire. On the fourth floor she opened a 
door that had her card nailed to it. 

The studio was dark, only the large window showed 
She lit the Jamp, and then, sud- 


denly, in the recklessness of her desperation, the fire. 


a dim, gray square. 


There were eight pieces of wood and six briquettes 
in the box. She would burn them all. She would burn 
the bed and the chairs, but she would be warm to- 
night. To-morrow was twelve hours off. 

The light showed the emptiness of the chill, barn- 
like room. The walls alone were furnished, decorated 


with a series of life-class studies, some made twenty 
years before, when she had been the star of one of the 
Now 


ness, unlovely and unabashed, offered silent testimony 


Julians. these spirited delineations of naked- 


to the brilliant promise of Celia Reardon's youth. 
To-night she only thought of the fire and cowered 


over it—a little, pale shadow of a woman, near upon 


middle age. 
For hours she sat watching the flames dart up 
through the holes in the briquettes. The warmth 


consoled her. She grew dreamy and retrospective. 
Her thoughts went slipping back from point to point 
in the glamourous past, when she had been hung in the 
Salon, and sold her pictures, and was an artist people 
spoke of who would some day “‘arrive.’" From those 
radiant days of youth and hope, things had been grad- 
ually declining to this—one by one stand-bys failing 
and her old patrons leaving, rich Americans who 
ordered copies growing scarcer and scarcer. 
no money to hire models, bad food, and, in conse- 
quence, declining health, poor work that failed to find a 
market; pride coming to her aid and withdrawing her 
from the help of friends; furtive visits to the Mont de 
Piete, and more dreaded ones to the dealers on the Rue 
Bonaparte; and to-night the end of all things. 

It was late when she slept. Waking in the gray 
dawn she found herself lying cramped and cold in front 
of the white ashes of the fire, and crept shivering to 
bed. There she slept on till after midday. She felt 
weak and stupid when she rose, and her dressing took 


She began to realize that her state was 


Finally 


a long time. 
nearly as bad physically as it was financially. 
It was better to walk about the streets till the hour 


for tea than to freeze in the studio. She put on her 
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hat and jacket, relics of better days to which she des- 
perately clung, and went forth. In the night the 
thermometer had fallen and the rain had turned to snow. 
She buried her chin in her collar and 
briskly. She thought she would go to the Louvre, 
which was warm, and sit there till four, when she could 
come back to the Girls’ Club. Both walks were long, 
but the hour’s rest at the Louvre would strengthen her, 
and there was still the faint possibility of meeting some- 
one she knew who would order a copy. 

She felt singularly tired when the long flank of 
Catharine de Medici’s part of the old palace came into 
All the sur- 
roundings were gray and motionless like a picture, and 
in the midst of this dead immobility the swift, turbulent 
tide rolled on, a thing of sinister life, calling to her as it 
sped. Midway across the bridge she stopped to look 


down on it, and then stood gazing, fascinated, unable 


tried to walk 


view with the river sucking at the wall. 


to tear herself away. 

Close to her, on the coping of the wall, an image- 
seller had set out his wares. They were a dream of 
fair women, classic and modern. The solemn majesty 
of the great Venus was contrasted with Phryne hiding 
her eyes in a spasm of modesty. Clytie, with the per- 
fect fall of her shoulders, rising from the lily leaves that 
fold back as if unwilling to hide so much beauty, stood 
droopingly beside the proud nakedness of Falguiére’s 
Diane. The boy who presided over this gallery of 
loveliness—a meagre Italian, his face nipped with frost 
—stood, a hunched-up, wretched figure, his eyes ques- 
tioning the passers-by. 

Presently one of these halted in the hurrying march 
with an eye on Clytie. The boy drew his hands from 
his pockets, and with piteous eagerness held out the 
bust. The tones of his voice penetrated Celia’s dark 
musings, and she looked that way. 

The buyer was a lady, young, and of a curiously 
She displayed all a Pari- 


Her cheek, by art or nature, 


soft and silly prettiness. 
sienne’s flawless finish. 
was like a magnolia petal; her hair showed burnished on 
its loose ripples. Beneath the edge of her veil her un- 
covered mouth appeared, fresh as a child's, serious, and 
charmingly foolish. Her chin rested on a fluff of white 
tulle and was a white of a warmer tint. There was 
dubious debate in her glance as it paused on the fig- 
ures. She looked the incarnation of sweet indecision. 
Presently she decided on Clytie, and said she would 
take it with her. Celia knew she had bought the head 
from a sudden, careless pity for the boy's red nose and 
chillblains. If she had peddled sketches on the bridge, 
with her nose red and her toes coming through her 
boots, she, too, would have made money, she thought, 
as she hungrily wondered how much the boy had made 
by his sale. 

The lady unclasped the little bag that hung by a 
chain to her wrist, and searched for money. She was 
evidently careless, and carried many things therein. 
Suddenly she jerked out a whisp of pocket-handker- 
chief, and under it found the cache where the money 
had been secreted. She bent her face to search for 
the desired coin, and so did not see that with the hand- 
kerchief a five-franc piece had been twitched out. 

Celia did see. 


drop into a bank of snow, noiselessly, as if purposely 


She saw it spring out, and then 


She made a step forward to pick it 
And then she stopped—a thought 
Cupidity, 


born of hunger, burst into life in her, and nailed her to 


to avoid detection. 
up and return it. 
went through her like a zigzag of lightning. 


the spot, her mouth dry, her eyes vacant of expression. 


For the first time in her life Temptation gripped her. 
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The traditions of generations of seemly New Eng- 
land forbears cried out upon her and struggled within 
her. 
the snow seemed of more importance to her than every- 


But she stood her ground. The coin lying in 
thing else in the world. 

As the lady passed away, Celia drew near the 
images. The boy was re-arranging them. When his 
back was turned she bent down and groped in the snow. 
Then rose with her face red. 

She crushed down the shame that surged in her, 
and turned to leave the bridge. There is a Duval on 
the Boulevard St. Germain, and she almost ran to it, 
She 
would spend two francs and a half, allowing a twenty- 
five centime pourboire for the girl. She knew the 
Duvals well, and how one could get the best for one’s 


thinking as she went of what she would order. 


money. 

It was not the crowded hour, and she had no need 
to hurry. She ate sumptuously and slowly, and began 
to feel the revivifying tide of life flowing back into her 
The Giant began to look dim and dis- 
In the leisurely 


The 
day was darkening to its early twilight as she emerged 


starved body. 
tant. The river called no more. 


French fashion she sat a long time over her meal. 


and fared down the boulevard. 


She was walking slowly down the street, her body 
warmed, the cries of hunger stilled, when the enormity 
She refused 
Hunger was sufficient 


of her act began to force itself upon her. 
it at first. 


But not so much her conscience as her sense 


to acknowledge 


excuse. 
of dainty self-respect insisted on her shame. She was 
a thief. Her whiteness was stained forever. She had 


never before done anything for which to blush or to 
lie. her discouragement, her pitiful, 
She would 


as soon have thought of murdering some one as of 


Her poverty, 
proud struggles, had always been honest. 


stealing from them. 


Now she had done 
had marked her forever. 


it. One moment's temptation 
As the money had fallen into 


the snow something in her had fallen, never to rise. 
Pursued by harassing thoughts, she half-uncon- 

Here, un- 

The 


In 


sciously wended her way toward the river. 
encumbered by houses, daylight still lingered. 

gray afternoon was dying with a frosty brilliance. 
its death throes it exhaled a sudden, angry red which 
Its 
flush tinted the sky and touched the tops of the wave- 


broke through the clouds in smoldering radiance. 
lets. Celia felt it on her face like the color of shame. 

As she stood staring at it, her pallor glazed with an 
unnatural blush, an inspiration came to her which sent 
A manner of re- 
She 
would give the rest of the money to the most needy 
She would walk the city 


a tide of real color into her face. 


deeming herself suddenly was revealed to her. 


person she met that evening. 
till she found someone more deserving of it than she. 
Then she would give all she had—share her theft with 
some other pauper to whom two francs would mean 
salvation. 

She felt instantly stimulated and revived by a re- 
Either side of the river would be 
rich in cases of heartbreak and hunger. Stand- 
ing in the middle of the bridge she looked from the 


turn of self-respect. 


straight line of ‘gray houses on the Quai Voltaire to 
the vast facade of the Louvre. Then some whim im- 
pelled her to choose the side of the city where wealth 
dwells, and she walked forward toward the guichets of 
the old palace. 

The city had on the first phase of its evening aspect 
People were dining; 


of brilliantly illumined gayety. 





one caught glimpses of them over the half-curtains . 


restaurant windows. Women in voluminous wra; 
were making mincing exists from the hotel doorway, 

to waiting fiacres. There was the frou-frou of skirt 

whiffs of perfumery, the shifting of many feet unde 
the arcades of the Rue de Rivoli. 

Passing the entrance of one of the largest hotels, 
she was arrested by a familiar voice, and a richly clad 
and rustling lady deflected her course from the carriage 
that awaited her at the curb toward the astonished ar. 
tist. Celia felt a curious sensation of fatefulness when 
she saw in the face before her that of an old patron, 
The 
greeting; she wanted to see her to-morrow, apropos of 
some copies to be made. Had Celia time to make the 


copies? Well, then, would she come to Junch to-mor- 


long absent from Paris. lady gave her a warm 


row and talk it over? 

The little artist blinked in the glare of the doorway 
and the lady’s diamonds. She would. 

And now would she go to the theater with the lady? 
Only her niece was with her, and they had a box. 

No—Celia could not do that. She had—er— 
business—business that might keep her up very late. 

The carriage rolled away with the lady and the 
niecé, and Celia turned up one of the side streets that 
lead to the great boulevard. So Fortune was going to 
smile on her once more. All the more reason to square 
things with her conscience. She grasped her purse 
tightly and looked 
narrow thoroughfare. 
corners. She knew just how and why. 

A few moments more walking, with an occasional 


about her as_ she passed up the 


Misery often lurked ashamed in 


turn into cross-cuts, brought her into the spacious 
widening of the ways before the Gare St. Lazare. It 
was particularly lively inside the depot inclosure, as the 
boat train for Calais was soon to leave. There was an 
incessant rattling of carriages piled high with trunks, 
and a great disgorging of travelers, who ran stagger- 
ing up the steps weighted with the amazing amount of 
hand luggage indispensable to the Continental tourist. 

Certainly it did not look a promising place in which 
to seek distressed humanity. Celia turned away and 
began to walk upward toward the street which flanks the 
building on the left, and winds an ascending course 
toward Montmartre. badly lit, sheltered by 
the vast blank wall of the depot, and showed only an 


occasional passer-by, and the lamps of a long line of 


It was 


waiting fiacres. 

As she advanced into the semi-obscurity of this 
dark byway, a carriage rattled up and stopped precipi- 
tately near the side entrance into the yard. A man 
sprang out and then turned witha sort of elaboration 
of gallantry and helped out a woman. Celia idly noted 
her trim foot as it felt for the step, her darkly clad 
elegant figure, then her face. It came with a shock o! 
familiarity on its smooth, rounded prettiness; now 
however, no longer placid, but deeply disturbed. Un 
der it unwonted currents of feeling were corrugatin;: 
the brow and making the lips droop. Only ancy: 
used to note faces would have recognized it as that o 
the woman who had bought the head of Clytie a fev 
hours before. 

Celia loitered, and then drew back into the shadow 
of the wall. The woman was evidently in the grip © 
mental distress. Apprehension, indecision, terro 
almost, were stamped on her mobile and childish coun 
The man stretched his hand inside th 
carriage and pulled out two valises. He spoke to he 
shortly, but with slightly veiled tenderness, and with a 


start like a frightened animal she drew back into the 


tenance. 
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popular of gloves. 


SAMRAT FRENCH KID GLOVES 


The Finest Products of the 


World’s Famous 


- Trefousse & Cos Kid Gloves 


The new colors for this Fall and the coming winter, with the new stitchings, the 
newest whims in embroidered backs--are all embodied in the makeup of these most 


Suede will vie with glace for favor with the ultra-fashtonable. 


Prices for Suede Gloves—$J .35, $1.50, $1.75 and $1.95 a pair. 
Prices for Glace Gloves—$].50, $1.65, $1.95 and $2.00 a pair. 








B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Company, 2atway, Bashington Avenue and 











shadow. He paid the driver, and then, standing be- 
tween the bags, he drew out his pocket-book and gave 
her some murmured instructions. 

She suddenly interrupted him in a louder key. 

“‘] have my ticket,’’ she said, ‘‘] bought it this 
afternoon. J] passed Cook’s, and went in and bought 
it this afternoon.”’ 

“You bought it yourself?’’ giving her a fatuously 
loving look from under his hat-brim, ‘‘you were afraid 
we would perhaps be Jate? Dear one, how thought- 
Ful!’’ 

“‘] don’t know what ] thought. Oh, yes, ] do. 1] 
thought if 1 went in to buy it here with you ] might 
That would be so dreadful.’’ 
““OF course you must not go in withme. You 
Keep back in the shadow there while 


see someone ] knew. 


must wait here. 
I'm gone.”’ 
““Here—take it—Oh, I’m so nervous! Take it, 
and get yours, and then come back.’’ 
She feverishly clawed off the little bag she wore on 
it into his hand. Though less 
obviously so, the man was also nervous. He clutched 


up his valises, and put them down; then glanced uneas- 


her wrist, and thrust 


ily up and down the street’s dim length. 

“‘T'll go alone and buy mine,’’ he said, ‘‘and put the 
bag in the compartment. I'll be gone a few moments, 
Yes wait here, and don’t move till ] come for you.”’ 

‘Oh, of course not. 1 shouldn’t dare. 
] don’t see how J will ever be able to get in. 
Think 


] had no idea this was going 


And please 
hurry. 
At any moment | might meet some one ] know. 
of what that would be! 
to be so terrible. 

‘Do wrong?’’ echoed the man, in a tone of tender, 
“*Don’t say such 
Oh— 
er—haven’t you got a veil you could put on you when 
you enter the Gare? Jt would be better.”’ 

A bell rang within the building, and the woman gave 


It’s not easy to do wrong.”’ 


though somewhat hurried reproof. 
foolish things. We have a right to happiness. 


a suppressed shriek. 
““Don't stop to 


“Oh, go—go!”’ she cried wildly. 
That may be the train. 
if we missed it?’’ 


talk now. What would happen 





The bell struck him into action, too, and he hurried 
off, swaying between the two heavy valises, 

Celia, from the station near the wall, was too smitten 
by the sudden revelation before her, to have will to 
move. So she was eloping, this baby-cheeked creature, 
whose kindly impulse had prompted her to buy the Cly- 
tie from the frost-nipped boy on the bridge. Without 
any natural predisposition in that direction, she was 
going the way of the devil, and even at this stage stood 
aghast, bemused, and terrified at what she had done. 


The Frenchwoman moved forward into the light, 
and stood for a moment watching her departing lover. 
Then she began to send fearful glances up and down 
the street. Celia thought she could hear her breathing, 
and the thumping of her-heart. It was not hard to see 
how she could be cajoled and overruled. 

Suddenly, from the fulness of her heart her mouth 
spoke: ‘‘Oh, ] want to go home.’’ She spoke aloud, 
making at the same moment a gesture of clasping her 
hands. Her face took on an expression as near to 
resolution as possible. Its flower-soft curves stiffened. 
Her lover was gone, and her hypnotized will was strug- 
gling to life. 

She turned desperately toward the line of carriages 
and beckoned to the cocher of the nearest one, then 
dropped the raised hand to her wrist, where the bag 
had hung. It encountered nothing, and in a moment 


she remembered that her purse was with the man. 


‘*Good God!’’ 
Gallic ejaculation sounded appropriate. 


she said, and this time the violent 
Her face went 


a scared white. 

As the carriage rattled up, Celia came out of the 
shadow. She spoke excellent French, and the Paris- 
ienne might have thought her a fellow countrywoman. 

‘‘What is the matter?’’ she said, quietly. ‘“‘Do 
you feel sick?”’ 

‘*No—no—but my money is gone. 
purse to my friend, and now I want to go back.” 

‘*But he'll be here again in a minute.”’ 

‘That's just it—in a minute. And ] must go before 


he comes back, and ] have no money.”’ 


] gave my 


“You can always pay the cocher at the house.”’ 

‘““Not now—not to-night.’’ 

She was far past a regard for the ordinary reticences 
of every-day life, but the humiliation of her admission 
““My husband—he’s there, with only 

He thinks ] am in the country with 


was in her face. 
one old servant. 
my mother. So] was, till this afternoon. If 1 come 
home unexpectedly with no money to pay the cocher, he 
will be surprised. He will be angry. He will want to 
know al] about it—] can’t explain it or tell more lies. 1 
] didn’t realize—Oh, good 
heavens!’’ with a sudden burst of agonized incoherence, 


He’s coming and that will be the end of 


was mad when J said ]'d go. 


“*here he is! 
me.’ 

Celia turned. Against the bright background of 
the depot entrance she saw the Frenchman's thick-set 
figure coming rapidly down the steps. He had got rid 
of the valises, and was almost running. 

“*Quick,’’ she said, and turning to the waiting car- 
riage wrenched open the door. 

**Get in,”’ 
did so. She was ready to be dominated by any imper- 
ious will. Celia*stretched her arm through the window, 
and into the little gloved hand pressed the two-franc 


piece, then cried: “‘You can tell the cocher the address 


she commanded. The terrified creature 


when you get started. Don't stop him till you get 
some way off. Go,’’ she cried to the man, “‘down by 
the Rue Auber—don’'t waste a minute. Fly!”’ 

The cocher flicked his horse with the whip, and it 
started. At the window a pale face appeared, and 
Celia heard the cry: “‘But your name, your address? 
] must send the money back.”’ 

““Never mind that,’’ cried Celia, ‘‘it isn’t mine, It’s 
conscience money.”’ 

The fiacre rolled down the street and, plunging into 
the melee of vehicles, wound its way through the press 
to the Rue Auber. A man standing on the sidewalk 
drew the stares of the passers-by as he gazed blankly 
this way and that. A woman quietly picked her way 
across the carrefour, toward the station where one takes 
the Vaugirard omnibus. 

From the San Francisco Argonaut. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Richard Bagot is one of the best Eng- 
lish writers of fiction of the present day. 
He knows how to write, how to develop 
a plot, and how to convey subtle opinions 
His diction, 


some peculiar 


in attractive literary form. 
while characterized by 

mannerisms, is as clear as the stream of 
his thought. There is no ambiguity of 
expression; no bewildering juggling with 
words, no vagueness or insincerity in his 
work. He is of the modern school and 
has, evidently, made a profitable study of 
the better class of French fiction. One 
of his distinctive characteristics is a keen 
insight into feminine psychology, into 
those mysterious causes which lie at the 
bottom of so many apparently inexplic- 
able actions of woman. This character- 
istic is especially noticeable in his latest 
novel, published by John Lane, New 
York, entitled ‘‘ The Just and the Unjust,’’ 
which may be regarded as a sort of psy- 
chological biography of a woman endowed 
with a generous share of nature's physi- 
cal and intellectual gifts, and yet swayed 
by passions which are, after all, truly 
human. This Mrs. Marjorie 
Hungerford, is the rather wayward daugh- 
ter of Col. Goring and of excellent family. 
Smarting under paternal indifference and 


woman, 


neglect; exasperated by a step-mother’s 
envious, petulant attitude, and thereby 
driven to recklessness, she hastily marries 
a brute of a man, an officer in the Indian 
service. Within a she 
grows utterly disgusted with the exe- 
erable, piggish nature of her husband, and, 


military year, 


being naturally of a sensuous impetuosity, 
allows herself to be betrayed by a rascally 
brother-officer of her husband, who has 
promised to make her his wife as soon as 
she secures a divorce. In the meanwhile, 
her husband himself institutes proceedings 
for legal separation, but dies just before 
To the dis- 
appointment of the young widow, the 
seducer refuses to redeem his pledge and 
disappears from India. Col. Goring, the 
father, writes her a letter, declaring that 


being granted his decree. 


see her again, 
generally makes _ her 

she has forfeited the 
All this, 
together with insulting proposals from 
“eminently respectable’’ roués, drives the 
deserted woman almost to despair. For- 
tunately, however, she is in the posses- 


he does not care to 
and = society 
understand that 


privileges of an honest woman. 


sion of means sufficient to assure inde- 


pendence. Anxious to forget and bury 
the past, she “goes to Venice, where she 
lives a retired life for two years, and 
gains an enviable literary reputation un- 
der the nom de plume of Cecil White. 
‘*Most women in her condition would 
have taken refuge in jreligion, and found 
relief, and perhaps moral safety, in up- 
braiding themselves as miserable sinners, 
but the consolations of religion did not 
appeal to her. She wanted something she 
could lay tangible hold of, something 
which she could place between herself 
and the future.’’ 
peace of mind and soul, and succeeds in 
keeping the identity of herself and Cecil 
White absolutely While thus 


She gradually acquires 


secret. 


satisfied with her lot, fate throws her into 
the company of an English nobleman, 
Hugh Lester. There is a fatal affinity of 
character between the two. Hugh Lester, 
sensuous by nature, ‘‘has too delicate a 
perception of the delights of the- senses 
to be a sensualist."" According to his 
idea, they are ‘‘as plants to be cultivated 
and trained with discretion, but not to be 
allowed to run to seed and so wear them- 
selves out.’” Marjorie Hungerford falls in 
love with the young Englishman, and her 
affections are returned. After a severe 
inward struggle with herself, she resolves 
to apprise him of her past life and to ex- 
tenuate nothing. She makes it clear to 
Hugh Lester that it would be a mistake on 
his part to marry her. If she “‘had had 
any vague idea that the revealing of her 
past would raise a sort of barrier between 
them, she did not exhibit on that occa- 
sion the insight into human nature which 
was to be expected of an authoress.’’ 
After she has made her confession, both 
of them feel that ‘‘a barrier which had 
existed between them had been suddenly 
swept away, and that they were free to 
love one another.’’ Marjorie Hungerford 
becomes Hugh Lester’s mistress. The 
liaison, begun in Italy, is transferred to, 
and continued in, London. The young 
man is an zsthete, who has, perhaps, 
unconsciously, ‘‘made for himself a life 
which completely satisfies his sensuous 
The two young people com- 
other. There 
jarring incidents to stale their passion, 


nature.”’ 


plement each are no 
and there is no disappointment of expec- 
tations to produce the insidious poison of 
The that the 


woman he has made his mistress is his 


ennui. lover recognizes 
intellectual superior, and is perfectly con- 
vinced that she will do nothing to embit- 
ter his life or endanger his standing and 
Hugh Lester 


fastidious, while Marjorie 


reputation in social circles. 
is extremely 
Hungerford is extremely passionate. After 
years of unalloyed happiness, the intimate 
relations of the two are brought to an 
adrupt end by Hugh Lest er’s inheriting 
the family estates of the Hevershams. His 
have died without 
issue, and he has given his solemn prom- 


two elder brothers 


ise to marry a woman worthy of his name 
and rank. The estates must remain in 
the family; they must be prevented from 
falling into the hands of an _ ignoble, 
The new Lord Heversham 


explains matters to Marjorie Hungerford. 


vulgar cousin. 


He is grieved at her sufferings; he is 
touched at her ready acquiescence in the 
inevitable, at her noble spirit of self- 
sacrifice, at her stanch refusal to marry 
him, or to continue their liaison. She 
urges him to marry the right kind of a 
girl and to redeem his pledge to his dead 
brother in the spirit in which it was ex- 
acted and given. She will not entertain 
any proposition the adoption of which 
might afflict an innocent, confiding wife 
with intense moral tortue and anguish. 
No, there must be no deceit, no sordid, 
debasing equipoising of ‘principles of 
honor. Lord Heversham persists in im- 
ploring her to remain his mistress; he 
would fain forego fortune and rank for 


her sake, but she remains inexorable. 
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FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. 





GRILL ROOM. 


THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. »* Strictly High Class. » Both Plans. 


RESTAURANT AND 


DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 
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A GREAT 
DENVER TRAIN. 


It leaves St. Louis at 2:15 P. M. to-day. 


It arrives Denver at 3:15 P. M. to-morrow. 


A train that allows over half a day in one city and the best part of the nex 
afternoon in another city over 900 miles away meets the most exacting demands of 


business and tourist travel. 


This is a complete through train of chair cars, sleepers and dining cars. It makes 
immediate connections at Denver for Interior Colorado. 


ANOTHER THROUGH DENVER TRAIN AT 9:00 P. MM. 


For tickets, berths, folders, special Colorado and California publications, apply City Ticket Office 
S. W. Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 
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Torn by conflicting emotions, be finally 
leaves her, after promising to return 
within a week, and ask her to recon- 
sider. Majorie Hungerford has no need 
to reconsider; her path is marked out. 
Three days before his return, she disap~ 
pears from London. Lord Heversham 
makes repeated efforts to locate her, but 
without success. She has vanished from 
his life forever. About a year after- 
wards, he marries a lovable young girl, 
Muriel Goring, a daughter of Col. Goring 
by his second wife, and, thus, a step- 
sister of Majorie Hungerford. Of course, 
he never suspects that there’ is any re- 
lationship between his young wife 
and his former mistress. Lady Hever- 
sham has only vague recollections of 
Marjorie, whom she has always been taught 
to look upon as an unworthy, degenerate 
member of the family. It is only in the 
last chapter that she is informed of the 
former life and and relations of her husband 
with Marjorie, and of the latter's 
identity. Lord Heversham confesses every - 
thing, after receiving the news of the 
death of the woman he once loved, and 
in his heart’s core still cherishes and re- 
spects. Marjorie loses her life by falling 
over a precipice in the_Alps, whether in- 
tentionally or accidentally is not quite 
clear. Her self-sacrifice has not been in 
vain. She has succeeded in making hus- 
band and wife find the way to each other’s 
heart. Lord and Lady Heversham are 
happy, and their union has been blessed and 
sealed by the birth of a child. The story 
ends to the satisfaction of readers, even if 
a little conventionally. There are other in- 
teresting characters in this interesting 
novel, among which may be mentioned 
Charlie Fortescue, whose ‘‘only vanity 
was the harmless one of liking young men 
to treat him as one of themselves,’’ and 
the mean-souled, grasping Mr. and Mrs. 
Wollaston. ‘“‘The Just and the Unjust’’ 
repays reading even if it solves none of 
the questions it raises. It is a disagree- 
able story but it is well done. 
te 

“‘Chanticleer,’’ a pastoral romance by 
Violette Hall,'is something that appeals 
to lovers of nature, of wood and field, of 
valley, and brook, of life distant from the 
turmoil and excitement of the city. The 
story is dedicated to the jaded in spirit, to 
people who have grown tired of new 
shudders, and long for the simple and 
beautiful. It describes the idyllic life of 
two married lovers, Mary and Roger, who, 
after the destruction of their house by 
fire, decide to go back to nature, and live 
in arural camp. There they enjoy them- 
selves to their heart’s content. Both are 
of highly artistic temperament. Roger is 
a littérateur and Mary a lover of the great 
in spirit. They live like two happy, 
careless children in their rural solitude, 
until their idyl is suddenly disturbed by 
the arrival of friends. After a while, 
however, they grow accustomed to 
changed conditions, and things in the 
camp run along smoothly. While Roger 
and Mary live the lives of lovers, Maurice 
and Margaret fall victims to the wiles of 
Cupid and manage to cultivate an affair du 
ceur themselves, and with success. They 





are, like many others of their kind, very 
shy in declaring themselves, but arrive at 
last, after Margaret has evidenced it to 
Maurice's complete satisfaction that there 
is something wrong with her maidenly 
heart. The story is well-written, in a 
simple, limpid style. It abounds in 
humor, in parodies upon old philosophical 
stand-bys. The authoress makes it quite 
plain that she is an ardent admirer of 


’ Thoreau, and a believer in his ideal of ‘‘a 


life of simplicity, independence, magna- 
nimity and truth.’’ The story has a sweet 
aroma of forest flowers, and should fur- 
nish pleasant reading for the better class 
of fiction readers. It is neatly bound and 
illustrated. Lothrop Publishing Co., 
Boston, are the publishers. 
te 

In the September number of the Znter- 
national Studio, published by John Lane, 
New York, are a reproduction in photo- 
gravure of an oil-painting by E. A. 
Walton, entited the ‘‘Rendezvous;’’ a 
reproduction in photogravure of a por- 
trait of Muriel Wylie Hill, by the same 
artist; a double-page reproduction in 
facsimile of a book-cover by Jessie M. 
King, and a reproduction in colors of a 
pastel by Jean Francois Millet. There is 
also a biographical article, with illustra- 
tions, of E. A. Walton, the Scottish 
painter, and an article ‘““On some Paint- 
ings and Sculpture at the Paris Salon,’’ 
by Gabrie] Mourey, with nine illustra- 
tions. The International Studio maintains 
its reputation as the leading magazine of 
fine and applied arts in the United States. 
Every one of its monthly numbers is an 
artistic achievement. 

 & & 

A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. No 
charge for one or two letter monogram, 
except for stamping, which ranges in 
price from 10 cents per quire upwards. 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 


Locust. 
de te de 


They had a dispute, and agreed to 
leave it to the military expert. ‘What 
bullet,’’ they asked, “‘do you consider 
the deadliest?’’ For several minutes he 
remained in a brown study. Then he 
looked up with the air of one who had 
settled the matter finally and definitely. 
**The one that hits,’’ he said.—Tit-Bits. 

* & & 

A Common Variety—Young doctor: 
**Which kind of patients do you find it 
the hardest to cure?’ Old doctor: 
‘*Those who have nothing the matter 
with them.’’—Judge. 

ek & 

Parke: ‘‘The other day I was in a kind 
of vision, and saw my wife as the most 
perfect woman in the world.’’ Lane: 
‘‘Where were you?’’ Parke: ‘In an in- 
telligence office, describing her to a cook 
] was trying to engage.’’—Judge. 

 & & 

Wedding invitations, in correct forms, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 100 fine calling cards and en- 
graved copper plate; $1.50; 100 cards 
from your plate, $1.00. 
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Water Colors, 
Etchings, Etc., 


Wood Carvings. 
617 Locust Street, 
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Carbon Photographs, 
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$24.95 


$26.15 


/> Rates East 


$27.90 


NEW YORK ivrx 


Tickets on sale Oct. 3, 4, 5 and 6. Stop- 
overs at Niagara Falls or Washington. 


TRAINS. 


Leave St. Louis 8:30 a. m. 12:00 noon 11:30 p. m 
Ar, New York 2:58p.m. 6:00p.m. 7:50a. m- 


$25.00 $25.50 $26.00 


BOSTON xittrs 


Tickets on sale Oct. 7, 8, 9, 10, and JJ. 
Stopovers at Niagara Falls or Washington. 


TRAINS. 
Leave St. Louis 8:30a,m. 12:00 noon 11:30p, m. 
Arrive Boston 4:55p.m. 9:03 p.m. 10:10 a.m, 


$17.90 


WASHINGTON zixtvuan 


Tickets on sale Oct. 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
Leave St. Louis 8:30 a. m. 12:00 noon 11:30 p, m. 
Ar, Washington 3:39 p.m. 3:39p.m,. 6:47a,m. 


FOR TICKETS and particulars ca]l at 


BiG FOUR TICKET OFFICE, 


BROADWAY AND CHESTNUT ST, 
Or write to C. L. Hilleary, A. G. P, A., St. Lou s. 








WHY IS IT NOW CALLED 


The New St. James Hotel? 


BECAUSE FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 
HAVE BEEN SPENT IN CONVERTING IT 
INTO A MODERN, UP-TO-DATE HOTEL, 
WITH ALL THE CONVENIENCES OF 
COMFORT DEAR TO THE HEART OF 
EVERY TRAVELER. THEN THERE’S 
OUR SPECIAL FIFTY-CENT DINNER. 
NOTHING IN ST. LOUIS SURPASSES IT. 
IT’S OUR LEADER, AND MAY YOUR PATH 
LEAD TO THE NEW ST. JAMES HOTEL, 
BROADWAY AND WALNUT STREET. 
WHEN YOU TAKE YOUR NEXT DOWN- 
TOWN DINNER. OUR RATES ARE: 
EUROPEAN, ONE DOLLAR AND UPWARD; 
AMERICAN PLAN, TWO DOLLARS AND 
UPWARD. MANY OF OUR ROOMS ARE 
PROVIDED WITH LUXURIOUS BATHS. 
TAKE MARKET STREET CARS TO AND 
FROM UNION STATION. 


“A SHORT STOP WITH US WILL MAKE 
YOU WANT TO STOP LONGER.” 


P. SHORT, ; 
MANAGER AND PROPRIETOR. 
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Henry F. Miller Pianos. 
Forty-three years before the public, and used 
by all the greatest artists. 
“Superior to any piano I have ever played. 
WM. H. SHERWOOD, 
Concert Pianist.’”’ 


Bush & Gerts Pianos. 


Nearly 40,000 in use, none better made, ten 
years guarantee. Anyone wanting a fine piano 
should not fail to see the above makes before 
buying. Pianos sold for cash or time. Old 
pianos exchanged. 


KLEEKAMP BROS. PIANO CO., 


2307 PARK AVENUE. 
Twenty years experience, 


Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 


E, P TURNER. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS. TEXAS. 


CARMODY ’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT'S AML. 


MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 


OENTRAL LOAN OFFICE. 
204 N. PouaTu STREET 
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THE PALACES OF ST. LOUIS. 


The National Magazine is publishing a 
series of articles on St. Louis and the 
Exposition. In the October number, 
Mr. Hoch, the author of these articles, 
presents some excellent photographs and 
descriptions of the ‘‘Palaces of St. 
Louis.’’ Mr. Hoch, it may be proper to 
add, is well qualified for handling such a 
subject. ~ He was an attache of the 
United States Commission to the Paris 
Exposition of 1900, and is an old con- 
tributor to the National Magazine. In 
his article on the palatial homes of St. 
Louis, he has the following tosay: ‘‘St. 
Louis’ palaces are the homes of St. 
Louis. It is a fact that may be easily 
proved that St, Louis has more beau- 
tiful homes than any city in the world; ] 
will say, further, and the fact may also 
be proved, that St. Louis has more beau- 
tiful homes than any two cities in the 
world; indeed, any three cities might be 
selected and introduced into the compari- 
son, and St. Louis would, ] believe, meet 
and surpass them all in the contest.” 
Undoubtedly, many St. Louisans will be 
surprised at these words of Mr. Hoch. 
They have heard and read a good deal of 
the palaces and magnificent residences of 
Chicago, Cleveland, New York, Paris 
and other metropolitan cities, but they 
have scarcely had an idea that their 
home city could aspire to the reputation 
of possessing real palaces. Mr. Hoch 
fairly revels in colorful, glowing descrip- 
tions of the beauty of St. Louis and its 
homes. ‘‘To the stranger,’ he says, 
‘‘who comes within St. Louis’ gates, St. 
Louis’ homes and home sections and home 
places are and will ever be a_ revelation. 
Fancy seems to have been let run riot in 
devising fairyland plans and fairyland 
surroundings . for the 
beautifying of these establishments. Es- 
pecially is this true of the St. Louis home 
““places,’’ of which there are so many in 


enhancing and 


the city—the rarest residence spots that 
the imagination can devise or skill exe- 
cute, so far are they beyond comparison 
with anything that exists elsewhere. 
These home places are, ]_ believe, origi- 
nal with St. Louis. 1] have never seen 
them elsewhere, not in such number, 
elaboration and perfection, at least, in 
Europe or America.”" Among the places 
cited by Mr. Hoch are Portland Place, 
Westmoreland Place, Vandeventer Place, 
Fullerton Place, Compton Heights, Win- 
dermere Place, Waverly Place and Forest 
Park Terrace. He is also a great 
admirer of our boulevards, and less 
important residence streets, ‘‘any one of 
a score of which would ornament any 
city. 

Mr. Hoch asserts that Paris is not in 
the comparison with St. Louis, so far as 
beautiful homes, home places and thor- 
oughfares are concerned. He thinks 
more of Washington boulevard in St. 
Louis than of the Champs Elysees in 
Paris. 

There are many photographs of fash- 
ionable St. Louis residences. Among 
them are the red granite chateau of Mr. 
John T. Davis in Westmoreland Place; 


the residence of Mr. H. C. Pierce in 

Vandeventer Place; the marble palace of 
Mr. C. S. Hills in Forest Park Terrace; 
the white palace of Mr. Byron Nugent 
in Westminster Place; the renaissance 
palace of Mr. C. W. Spencer in Wash- 
ington Terrace, and Mr. W. F. Nolker’s 
Rhine suggestion on Lindel] boulevard. 

Mr. Hoch regards the palatial homes 
of St. Louis as a source of inspiration 
and education for the middle and lower 
classes. These gems of architecture, he 
declares, afford the double satisfaction of 
the gratification of a taste for the beauti- 
ful, especially the beautiful in homes, 
which has been deeply cultivated in the 
community, and the contemplation of 
pleasing possibilities in the shape of hand- 
some future abodes of their own. Accord- 
ing to his ideas, the builders of these rare 
home-places yield a direct and material, 
as well as an indirect and moral, service to 
the community. 

The enthusiastic writer has a most 
flattering opinion of the esthetic character 
of St. Louisians. He says ‘‘the love of 
a beautiful home, the desire for one, is a 
positive passion in St. Louis, a passion 
that is becoming more deeply rooted and 
more universal every day. Sociologists 
may note this and ponder what such 
a fact means, in activity, ambition, 
stability and morals in a community.’ 
It is certainly something out of the 
ordinary to read such rapturous praise 
of our old St. Louis. Yet, when we 
get to thinking about the matter, we 
must come to the conclusion that the 
writer in the National Magazine cannot be 
accused of exaggeration. We know per- 
fectly well that the ‘‘places’’ are there, 
and that the palatial homes and elegant 
thoroughfares are there. St. Louisans 
have the 
them in their crusade for the City Beau- 
tiful. They have the means and the in- 
telligence to convert their St. Louis into 
what it should be—the most beautiful, the 
best-governed, the healthiest and the 
cleanest metropolitan city of the West. 
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‘Really, Louise, this bill is outrageous. 
You mustn't try to dress like these mil- 
My dear Ned, con- 
] am only trying to appear 


lionaires’ wives!’’ 
trol yourself. 
as well dressed as the shop girls.’’—Life. 
de te oe 
Wive—**Papa, what is the difference 
between the Smart Set and the Four 
Hundred?’’ ‘‘Why, my son, the Four 
Hundred is limited to two thousand six 
hundred, but everybody is in the Smart 
Set.’’—Ex. 
go eo fo 
Big Four trains, St. Louis to Cincinnati; 
Morning. Noon. Night. Midnight, 
8:30 12:00 8:25 11:30 
Ticket office, Broadway and Chestnut. 
eb & 
Maxinc Love—'‘As a mere matter of 
curiosity, sir, ] should like to know how 
long you have been making love to my 


wife?’’ ‘‘] began, sir, when you left 


off ."’ Life. 
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Ceensmecteme 


: The Perfect. The New Process. 
: 


Both Good Gas Stoves. None Better. 


“THE OLIVE” 


The best Gas Stove ever 
offered for the Money, 


$12.50 
| 
: 


Cash, including all 
connections. 





Gas Stoves in plenty can be found; 
Any one can spare $2,(0 in change, 
But 1011 Olive the only place in town 
Where $2.00 are good for a Good Gas Range. 


BACKUS BUILDING—1011 OLIVE. 


Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. 
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Superior Service—Elegant Equipment. 
Pullman Sleeping Cars, Observation 
Parlor Cafe Dining Cars, meals a la carte, 
with Electric Lights and Fans, Compart- 
ment Sleeping Cars, Reclining Chair 
Cars (seats free), High-Grade Comfort- 
able Coaches. 
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H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. and T. Agt., St. Louis. 
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SOCIETY 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Miss Mollie Waldron has returned to the city 
from a trip to Paris. 

Miss Marietta Dwyer has gone to New York 
City for a few weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Stockton will sojournin 
New York for a short time. 

Miss Laura Freund has lately announced her 
engagement to Mr. Maurice A. Baer. 

Mrs. George H. Capen has been spending a 
few days in New York, while en route home. 

Miss Boyce has just returned to the city after 
spending the summer at the Canadian resorts, 

Mrs. Richard Boyle has just returned after 
spending several months traveling in Europe. 

Mr. and Mrs Kenneth Bryan, who have been 
making an extended Northern trip, are again 
at home. 

Mrs, J. T. Wallace has returned from the 
Eastern sea coast resorts, whereshe spent the 
summer. 

Miss Anna M’Donald of Washington D. C., 
will arrive to-morrow, to make a visit to her 
sister, Miss Millicent M’Donald, of West Belle 
Terrace. 

Miss Helen Teasdale who has been summer- 
ing on the coast of Maine, returned to the city 
last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Western Bascome have returned 
to the city, after having spent the summer 
in the Kast. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. M. Houser, who have been 
summering at Wequetonsing, returned to the 
city last week. 

Mr. and Mrs, W. B, Anderson are again at 
home after having spent several weeks in the 
North and Kast. 

Mrs. Leroy B, Valliant and her son, Mr. John 
Valliant, have returned after summering at the 
Springs of Virginia. 

Mrs. W. Daviess Pittman, of Berlin avenue, 
who has heen summering at Huronia Beach, 
will return in a few days. 

Mrs. Lee Meriwether has gone to New York, 
to spend several months with her mother, not 
returning until after Christmas, 

Dr. and Mrs. M. P. Morrell, who has been 
spending the summer at their cottage at South 
Haven, Mich., returned last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Corwin H. Spencer, who have 
been spending the summer at the lake resorts, 
have returned with their family. 

Mr. and Mrs, John Dryden have given up theis 
home on Morgan street, and have gone to 
Chicago with a view to take up their perm inent 
residence there. 

Mrs. Robert Atkinson and herson, Mr, Lewis 
Atkinson, have gone to Colorado Springs, where 
they have taken a house, and intend to remain 
during the next year, 

Mr. and Mrs, A. H. Handlan who have been 
making an extended Northernand Western tour, 
have returned to the city with their family and 
are at the Southern Hotel for the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs, Randolph D. Talmage, who have 
lived in New York since their marriage, have re- 
tnrned to St. Louis to reside, and are at present 
with Mrs, Talmage’s parents, Dr. and Mrs, A. J. 
Prosser, 

Miss Churchill Jones, of Kirkwood, who has 
been touring Kurope with her father, returned, 
a short time ago, andis now making prepara- 
tions for her marriage to Dr. John Pitman, 
which will take place in October, 

The marriage of Miss Marion Waldren, of 
Tuxedo Park, to Mr. Franklin Joseph Carten, of 
Fort Worth, Texas, was solemnized on Tuesday 
morning, September 9th, at the Church of the 
Holy Redeemer, at Webster. The young couple 
left, the same day, for a bridal trip through Old 
Mexico, They will be ‘at home” after October 
lst, at Fort Worth, where Mr. Carten represents. 
the Pullman Car Co. 

The marriage of Miss Aurelia Belle McLean, 
of 3402 Bell avenue, and Mr. Wm Archibald 
Johnson, took place at the home of the mother 
of the bride,Mrs, Aurelia Mclean, at eight 
o’clock Wednesday evening. The bride was at- 
tended by Miss Katheryne O’Neill, as maid of 
honor, Mr, Jos. Knglaender was the best man, 
Bride and groom left at once for the Sou h, and 
will be “at home,” at 1210 Shawmut Place, after 
November Ist. 

The marriage of Miss Fannie Mae Bright, 
and Mr, H, Edgar French, took place on Tues- 
day evening at eight o’clock, at the home of the 
pareuts of the bride, Mr. and Mrs, J. H. Bright, 
of 4034 West Belle, in the presence of a gathering 
of relatives and friends, Rev. Dr, Luccock of the 
Union M, , Church performed the ceremony, a 
temporary altar being arranged between the 
windows in the drawing room. Ida Belle 
Bright served as maid of honor, After the cer- 


emony there was a reception, after which the 
bride and groom departed for the Kast, where 
they will spend a month. Upon their return 
they will reside at 3933 Cook avenue, where 
their days ‘at home,’ will be announced later. 
The marriage of Miss Evadne Rumsey and Mr, 
Stanley S‘oner, took place this morning at Lake 
Minnetonka. The wedding was small but 
beautifully arranged, being performed at the 
Camp Memorial Chapel by Rev. Bishop Birdsall, 
of Minnesota, in the presence of a small gather- 
ing of relatives. After the ceremony there was 
a bridal breakfast at the summer home of the 
mother of the bride. Mrs. Lewis M. Rumsey, and 
afterwards the young couple departed for a 
bridal trip. Upon their return they will reside 
at 5233 Westminster Place. Miss Louise Chap- 
pell, who isto marry Mr. Horace Rumsey this 
fall, wentupto Lake Minnetonka,the first of 
the week, escorted by her fiance, to be present 


at the nuptials. 


Autumn, with its ripening fruit and 
golden tints, is fast approaching, and, 
with the changing season, one’s mode of 
life, thought and feeling changes. New 
articles of raiment are necessary for com- 
fort, and a general desire is felt to get in 
shape for winter. More especially is the 
change desirable in the matter of shoes. 
The Oxford must give place to the 
more comfortable boot. In making these 
changes the footwear sold by Swope’s 
must no the overlooked. Swopz’s shoes are 
best in fit, finishand durability. Swope’s 
is at 31] North Broadway, St. Louis, 


u. S. A. 
* & 
FASHIONS 


The French creations in hats this sea- 
son are more bewilderingly beautiful than 
ever before. The Shepherdess shape, 
somewhat broader than that of last sea- 
son and more elaborately trimmed, will 
doubtless be most in vogue. The Span- 
ish Senorita effect of black lace mantillas 
loosely, gracefully draped, is strikingly 
picturesque, especially to the rich, dark 
beauty of a brunette. Pretty blondes 
will revel in the exquisite creations of 
delicate blue chiffon combined with the 
soft grace loaned by a paradise plume or 
dainty tinted ostrich tips. Something 
that will lend added bzauty to almost any 
type is the handsome beaver hat trimmed 
in, say, malaga grapes, that appear to be 
just bursting open, and autumn leaves, 
this or the magnificent -cheniles shown 
are novelties that bid fair to become ‘‘all 
the rage.’ Low plateau shapes in 
almost any desired material for trimming, 
from gorgeous owl's head and breast and 
ribbons to the daintest of Jace and autumn 
leaves, are attracting the ultra-fashionable 
eye almost as extensively as are the Shep- 
herdess. The coiffure must needs receive 
special attention this season, for the pre- 
vailing idea in all the shapes is to reveal 
as much of ‘‘woman’s crowning beauty”’ 
as possible. : 

Damas Imprimaé, silks of patterns of 
exquisite design are being shown for 
evening wear, for dinner gowns, etc. 
Something new in the clinging, soft 
textures is a crepe de chine decorated in 
pink roses of so delicate a hue one marvels 
at its beauty. This over dark pink or 
green makes a charming effect for a fancy 
dress ball or dinner gown; nothing more 
daintily pretty could be imagined. Hand- 


some lace evening dresses of Arabian 
Jace partially covered in jet and steel 
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Mailed Free. 


very beautiful and dainty watches, 
14k. 


raised colored gold decoration, 17 


Solid Gold, open face, rich, 


jewel movement. 


Price $85.00. 


(We have watches from 


$6 to $875.00 
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spangles, or white liberty silks with Irish 
crocheted lace, pendants and medalions 
are the more favored designs, yet the 
stiffer, but equally handsome Eccoissais 
Louisiene silks are claiming a share of 
Jewel trimmings are not 
so much worn now, but are giving 
place to applique medalions of lace, French 
embroidered chiffon and strikingly hand- 
Boas of 


popular notice. 


some patterns of Persian make. 
white chiffon, spangled with tiny roses 
made of pink chiffon or excellent imita- 
tions of violets in purple chiffon, are 
something new and give one a chic, 
dressy appzarance which even the hand- 
some ostrich-tip cannot impart. 

Moire antique silks are stil] as much 
sought for as when first introduced, but 
the new innovation of patterns with large 
dots in clusters and stripzs, called Moire 
Nouvelle, bids fair to displace the plainer 
Moire antique. Fleur de Printemps, an im- 
ported specially prepared silk, something 
similar to peau de soie, but infinitely 
more desirable, and far handsomer, will 
surely prove a popular fabric for hand- 
some silk waists and costumes. Fleur 
d'Ebene is another silk of a texture cal- 
culated to please the esthetic taste. A 
cloth closely resembling beaver, called 
silk velvet, is being sold to be made up 
into waists, which is of such warmth that 
that the light wrap may be dispensed 
with for some time. The heavier goods 
arz, so far, only represented by cheviots 
and tweeds, but these show a blending 
of color that is something entirely new 
and very pleasing to the eye. 

Frills and furbelows of all sorts, in the 
shape of odd ties, bows, etc. will be 
worn, and one might go on interminably 


almost telling of the various styles. But 
one may see them in all their beauty and 
not depend upon descriptions. 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney dis- 
play all the latest modes in every line of 


mere 


dress goods for any and all occasions, 
and all the Patrons and 
visitors are given courteous reception, in- 
deed, there is no place where one feels 


accessories. 


so completely at home as in the mamouth 
emporium of Scruggs, Vandervoort & 
A visit to their store will re- 
Go to 


Barney. 
pay you for any trouble taken. 


% te 
We claim that our Diamond Stock is 
unequalled in quality and invite critical 
examination and comparison. J. Bolland 
Jewelry Co., southwest corner Locust 
and Seventh streets. 
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see them. 


Scalp Treatment, Manicuring and 
Shampooing, with or without Scalp 
Treatment. 304 Century Building. 


 & 
When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 


* & & 


A startling array of the popular Kaiser 
Zinn suitable for wedding gifts at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 


or Taz St. Nicholas Hotel 


bas been found to commend itself tc 
ladies for the quiet el ce of its 


oa. ts su cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 
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At Kingshighway 


Forest Park She Monticello. and West Pine BI]'vd. 


Engage family suites in new house with decorations to suit. 


ROBT. JAMES (late of Country Club), Manager. 
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THEATRICALS. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


“Sherlock Holmes,’’ the romantic de- 
tective play, is the drawing card at the 
Olympic Theater this week. When, two 
seasons ago, it was first produced here, 
it made a great hit, notwithstanding its 
Havlinesque deficiencies and impossibili- 
ties. William Gillette, the original im- 
personator of Conan Doyle's detective- 
hero, gave the play its vogue and popu- 
larity. He converted it into something 
that appealed to the tastes of all theater- 
goers, to the fastidious as well as the 
blood-and-fire loving gallery gods. His 
physique, his facial make-up, his sliding, 
sneaking movements, his clever imitation 
of the languidity of the cocaine-fiend, all 
combined to lend the play a certain air of 
intellectual feasibility. William Gillette, 
at the present day, may be said to be in- 
separably identified with Sherlock Holmes. 
It is impossible to think of the one with- 
out remembering the other. And _ it is 
this retrospective identification which 
affects the estimate of Herbert Kelcey’s 
impersonation of the great detective dis- 
advantageously. This estimable, popular 
and talented actor is handicapped by his 
predecessor's reputation. The person 
who has seen the two characterizations 
will, unquestionably, prefer that of 
William Gillette. Herbert Kelcey is not 
well qualified for the role of Sherlock 
Holmes. We lacks that indefinable some- 
thing with which popular imagination en- 
dows the cocainistic hero. It is hard to 
tell whether this inferiority is based on 
Judged 
by his previous work, Herbert Kelcey is 
probably the superior of William Gillette, 
so far as character delineation and depth 


physical or intellectual grounds. 


of psychological study is concerned. 
One need only recall his excellent work 
in last season's ‘“‘Her Lord and Master’’ 
to remove all doubts about his ability 
Yet he is 


not up to his usual standard in “‘Sherlock 


and cleverness in histrionics. 
Holmes.’’ The play does not measure 
up to his talents. It is neither deep, nor 
dignified enough for Herbert Kelcey. It 
somewhat jars upon one’s mind to see 
this actor in combat with villains of the 
ultra-melodramatic type of dime-novel 
conception. One feels instinctively that 
he is wasting his abilities in something he 
How- 


and in spite of all this, Herbert 


is, fortunately, not qualified for. 
ever, 
Kelcey’s Sherlock Holmes deserves to be 
seen, even if only for the purpose of 
making comparisons. There is one scene 
in which Kelcey’s superiority as an actor 
And that 
is towards the end of the fourth act. 
His talk with Dr. Watson, the impressive- 


ness of his resignatory attitude, and the 


comes strongly to the surface. 


in which he stands upon the 
threshold of the open door and utters the 
words, “‘And I—,”’ 
constitute as fine a bit-of acting as one 


manner 


in staccato voice, 


could wish to see. 

Lovable Effie Shannon has not much to 
do. What she does, however, she does 
One cannot but heave a sigh of 
regret at not seeing her in something else 
and something better. Like 


well. 


Herbert 








The 


Kelcey, Effie Shannon is out of place in 
“Sherlock Holmes.’’ One likes to see 
her in every act. She is the incarnation 
of grace and charm, and has a peculiar 
way of sneaking into one of the warm 
spots in our hearts. Her Alice Faulkner 
would be hard to find fault with. 

Geo. T. Meech is good as Doctor 
Watson. His is, perhaps, the least im- 
possible role in the play. David Davies 
might make his Professor Moriarty less 
villainous and less stupid. The Madge 
Larrabee of Lorina Atwood deserves 
praise, particularly since the clever actress 
atones for an evil disposition with an in- 
teresting amount of physical charms. 

doe 
THE CENTURY 

““Foxy Grandpa’’ is drawing big audi- 
ences at the Century this week. It is 
one of those acrobatic, muscular, gro- 
tesque farces which never fail to prove 
profitable. There is the usual number of 
songs, dances and poses, together with a 
bewildering predominance of muliebrity, 
a swishing and rustling of skirts anda 
multi-colored assortment of shoestrings. 
Joseph Hart is Foxy Grandpa, and seems 
to come up to expectations. His voice 
may be in need of a little repair, but he 
manages to go through the performance 
with considerable eclat. His stunts ap- 
pear to amuse audiences mightily. Carrie 
DeMar makes a hit with her catchy 
songs and dances and pirouetting, and 
John T. Ray is outdoing himself in a 
clever portrayal of the character of a 
rural hotel-keeper. Some of the things 
reeled off from the stage are ticklishly 
risque, but do not seem to offend. St. 
Louis theater-goers are getting used to 
Gotham's suggestive vagaries and insinu- 

They may not be able to appre- 
metropolitan and the 
artistic charms of shoe-strings, but have 
acquired the innocent habit of finding fun 
in everything, even in “‘Foxy Grandpa.”’ 

ao 


COMING ATTRACTIONS, 


ations. 


ciate puerilities 


Amelia Bingham and her company of players 
will be the attraction at the Olymyic theater, 
beginning Sunday, Seytember 2lst, preseating 
Haddon Chambers’ widely discussed adaptation 
from the Danish. ‘‘A Modern Magdalen.’ Miss 
Bingham has a:‘trong regard for a well-bal- 
anc d support, and she has surrounded herself 
with a company of players which makes the 
organization one of the strongest companies 
touring the country. The names of the princi- 
pal artists, who will appear in ‘‘A Modern Mag- 
dalen,’’ are Henry KE. Dixey, Wilton Lackaye, 
Joseph Holland, Ferdinand Gottschalk, Amelia 
Bingham, Madge Carr Cook, Lucille Spinney, 
Adele Farrington, Rose Braham, Alfred Fisher, 
Maud Moffat, Lillian Wright, William Moore, 
George Hichel and Robert Dudley, 


% 


Keller, the pioneer magician,’ with a whole 
collection of mystic novelties, will be the at- 
traction at the Century Theater, beginning 
Sunday evening, September 21. Mr. Keller and 
his wonderful feats in legdermain are of such 
renown, it were fatuous to give a lengthy 
account of his always enjoyable ‘performances 
Suffice it to say he will bring new and more 
wonderful features than ever before presented, 
not omitting some of the tricks of simpler 
nature with which we are so familiar and yet 
with which we delight in agai. being mystified, 
b causeof their very simplicity. 

fo 

Patrons of the Standard are having a royal 
good time, They declare they have never seen 
anything funnier than the ‘‘World Beaters,” 
with their breezy sketches and songs. There 
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—~Weddings> 


The correct forms and very latest shapes and styles 
in Fine Engraved 


Wedding Invitations, Announcements, 


Etc., are to be had at the J. BOLLAND JEWELRY CO. 
Also Finest Engraved Visiting Cards, 
Society Stationery, Etc. 


Mr. Cnas. A. Wauan, for many years with the E. Jaccarp Jewe ry 
Co., is Manager of our Stationery Department. 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


Locust and Seventh Streets. 
















Office Furniture 


Anything in the way of office furni- 














ture—we have it or we will make it. 


An immense stock for your selection. 











Sectional Bookcases 


For Orrice anp Home 









For your present wants, and for your future needs as 
well. Buy them one section at a time as your books 
increase and you need more room. They all fit and are 
interchangeable. 


YAWMAN & ERBE M’'F’G. CO., 


sy § Main 2610 mM 
TEL.) A 928M 512 Washington Av., St. Louis. 
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All 





Free Reclining Chair Cars. Standard and Compartment Sleepers. 
Dining Cars with Library and Smoking Apartments. 
Observation Platforms. 


ROCK BALLAST. NO DUST. 


CHICAGO & ALTON 

















~ Por rates and information address D. BOWES, A. G, P, A., St. Louis, Mo. ’ 
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a Matrimonial Club that is hard to beat, and 
tere are some comedians who do really clever 
lings in an entertaining way. Taken all in 
1, it is a good week at the Standird. Next 


hy 


ttraction the ‘American Burlesquers.”’ 
aS 

Quite an enjoyable time will be the “Carnival 
f Carnivals,” which will beheld at Lemp’s Park, 

om September 28th to October 12th. It will be 

l that its name implies, There will be fifteen 
».-wand novel acts, every one of which have 
.culiar features of its own, and together will 
ake a very attractive place for the patrons of 
hisresort. That it will be largely attended isa 
foregone conclusion. 


Mr. George Heinemann, manager of the Ger- 
mania Theater, has returned to the city, and is 
making arrangements for opening the Germania 
on Sunday. October 5. He has engaged eight 
new people, and will give first-class German 
performances every Wednesday and Sunday 


night. 
de te th 
AN INNOVATION. 


There is much in furniture that is new, 
part of it is the newness of the old styles 
so much in vogue just now. Scarritt- 
Comstock, at Broadway and Locust, are 
innovators this fall, inasmuch as having 
reached pre-eminence in the trade for 
Fine Furniture; they have added to their 
line a complete assortment of the Medium 
Priced Goods of High Grade Workmanship. 

The competition of their new factory 
at Main and Brooklyn streets, affords 
them facilities not possessed by any other 
house. The Arts and Crafts Designs, 
unique shapes and artistic finishes—are 
particularly to be admired for their good 
quality and low prices. 

eb & 
Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


Truly an Age of Invention. 








The Bennington 


A WORD-WRITING TYPEWRITER, 


Destined to make back numbers of ex- 
isting typewriters. 

Has five new and valuable features of 
merit, any two of which would make a 
superior machine. 

No larger than existing typewriters. 

We are now offering to investors a 
limited amount of stock at 50 cents on 
the dollar. As soon as we have sold 
enough to complete equipment, manufac- 
ture and sell our machines, no more will 
be offered at any price. 

We want a few good men for active 
official positions, who will invest with us. 

If you are interested in the making of 
a choice investment, with prospects of 
40 to 60 per cent profit, and which 
carries with it first right or preference to 
a good position. 

Write us for Prospectus. 


Capital Stock, $1,500,000. Shares, $1.00. 


The Bennington Typewriter Co., 


304-5 Lyceum Building, 
KANSAS CITY, U. S. A. 





THEATRIC GOTHAM AWAKE. 


Theatric Gotham 
‘‘Openings’” have come 


is up and doing. 
thick and fast 
during the past two weeks, and the sea- 
son of 1902-03 is now well under way. 
So far, however, the pessimist who croaks 
over the decline of the drama has the 
satisfaction of seeing his darkest predic- 
tions verified. No new play of any con- 
sequence is to be seen on the boards of a 
New York theater. ‘‘Soldiers of For- 
tune’’ the rewritten ‘‘Hearts 
Aflame,’’ produced Jate last season, are 
respectable and legitimate dramatic offer- 
ings, but even these revivals seem des- 


and 


tined to achieve but a success d’estime. 
Theatric New York at present is a sea 
of ‘“‘musical comedy’’ in which ‘‘The 
Emerald Isle’’ is the only dry spot, but 
the corroding waves of muddy music that 
swirl about it threaten to obliterate this 
clean patch of land. ‘‘The Emerald 
Isle’’ is legitimate comic opera—accent 
on opera—and some of the best music of 
its class is to be found in the score, but 
the public ear, deafened by the blare and 
brilliancy of the ‘‘Chinese 
Honeymoon,’’ “Wild Rose,’’ ‘‘Sally in 
Our Alley,’’ ‘‘King Highball,’’ and others 
of that ilk, is insensible to its beauties. 
Another thing that militates against the 
popularity of ““The Emerald Isle’’ is the 
evident anxiety of the librettist, Captain 
Basil Hood, to be as like W. S. Gilbert 
as possible. Naturally Captain Hood 
fails and, where Mr. Gilbert would be 
wittiest, Captain Hood becomes most 
imitative, and the baldness of his design 
defeats its end. Read these lines from 
the topical song on ‘‘]mitations’’ in act 


specious 


second: 
There’s a vulgar imitation of the true philan- 
thropisi, 
Who sendsa hunired thousand to be published 
in a list, 
Which purchases a title (as he possibly intend <) 
With imitation coat of arm3, and imitation ’ 
friends, ‘ 

Sir Arthur Sullivan, who composed the 
lovely music of the first act of the opera, 
was mercifully spared having to write 
music to this bad copy of his whilom co- 
worker's lyrics, and Mr. Edward Ger- 
man, who took up Sir Arthur's work 
where he left off, in desperation, boldy 
appropriated the tune of ‘‘]’ve got.’em 
on the list’’ to fit these -words. .Mr. 
German, too, by persistent imitation of 
Sullivan, weakens his work, despite 
superior, rich, modern orchestration and 
musicianly composition. However, there 
is enough music that is good, strong and 
original in the work to make two of the 
nonentities now in vogue. In the pro- 
duction at the Herald Square Theater, 
Mr. Jefferson D’Angelis, with antics, is 
billed as the star attraction, but Miss 
Kate Condon, picturesque and luscious- 
toned, as Molly O'Grady, is the real hit of 
the performance. 

The new plays are not worth ex- 
tended comment. Were it not for the 
remarkable tolerance that New York ex- 
hibits in regard to Mr. John Drew and 
anything that he does, Mr. Frohman 
would surely find it a strain to keep on 
the boards of the Empire the new play 


by Isaac Henderson, entitled ‘‘The 
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THE FACTOR 
OF SATISFACTION 


IS GOOD FURNITURE AT LOW PRICES. 
THAT’S WHAT WE SUPPLY. 
Plain and Fine Furniture—Largest Stock. 
Never Such Beautiful Goods So Low. 








\) 
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Mattress There is Bedding and Bedding; but all is not Bedding that is sold 
for such, some of it only looks like Bedding. 
Makers RELIABLE BEDDING their orders come to us. 
Hair Mattresses, Exquisite Cotton Felt Mattresses, Upholstered 
for 53 Box Springs, in choicest tickings, and made here in Our Own 
Sanitary Factory. 
years. Education. 








Look over these things, it is a Bedding 


When people want 
High Grade 











® 
BROADWAY AND LOCUST. 











Muegge Institute, 


GYMNASIUM 


DANCING AND DEPORTMENT CLASSES 
FOR ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


Lawn Tennis, Basket Ball, Hand Ball, Fencing, Wrestling, Boxing, Etc. 
Three Ladies’ and three Children’s Classes 
BUSINESS MEN’S CLASS meets four times a week; promptly at 5:30. 
Special instruction by mail for those who cannot visit the Gymnasium. 
Private instruction given in any branch of gymnastics or dancing. 
Our teachers are AUG. H. MUEGGE, WM. A. STECHER, 

GUSTAVE HILMER, LEONARD DRAKE. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue giving fnll informatizn. 
GRAND AVE. AND HICKORY STREET. 


Telephone, D 1745. 
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SLOW LAUNDRY. 


Good lausdry work can only be done by 


slow process, All fast work damages the 
clothing. We do the best work donein this & 
city, and the slowest, we prefer todo no fast 
work at all, BUT WILL RUSH AN ORDER 
WHEN NEEDED WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE. : 


Dinks 4. Yarrish’s Laundry, 


Not incorporated) 
. 3126 and 3128 Olive st. 
“Lest we forget,’’ we use CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER. 
THIS IS A STICKER. 
CGE CRUE! OLSON EA NANCNENE ENE —— . Oe mee ee eee nim 
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Mummy and the Hummingbird,’’ which 


Mr. Drew is now exploiting there. 


The 


piece is stupid, trite in subject and feeble 
in treatment and the playing of it is most 


mediocre. 





C. Dortlinger & Sons 


Makers of and Dealers in 


FINE 


GLASSWARE 
3 and 5 West 19th Street 


AVENUE, 





CORNER FIFTH NEW YORK, 














has now the finest building de- 
New England se: to music in the world. 
CoNSERVATO Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For year-book address 
FRANK W, HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 
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Chemical 


Cleaning Works 


416 PINE STREET. 


Basement 


MILLS & AVERILL TAILORING CO., 


Bell Main 2197; Kinloch B. 517, 
Tele phone or send a postal, and we will 
call at your house for garments and re- 













turn them to you promptly. 


‘*Mrs. Jack,’’ a combination of comedy, 
farce, melodrama and burlesque, by Grace 
Livingston Furniss, is capitally acted by 
Alice Fisher and company, at Wallack’s 


SUITS chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; TROUSERS, 50c; repairing and 
dyeing done at moderate charges. 

Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2.50 
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AT THE 
Delmar Race Track, I G \ i E . 


EACH DAY, COMMENCING AT 2:30 P. M. : 


































ADMISSION, INCLUDING GRAND STAND, $1,00. 
DELMAR JOCKEY CLUB. 
erteeeretee ees te eesti esses eee sete eee tee eee eee ties ees tetseseespereeny 


of his clever story “‘Checkers,’’ has been  senem ne anamp OLYMPIC 


Ai Ai Ae A ae 














Theater, and though preposterous, is en- 








tertaining, and will probably live by or a Kirke La Shelle. ers Humphrey's Corner, apa bas a SUNDAY, 
virtue of Miss Fisher’s magnetic person- § rewd, ustling manager, regards Herbert Effie iss A. Bingham 
ality and cleverness. “*Checkers’’ as a valuable piece of theat- ee ee Kelcey— Shannon in a new play 
‘*Captain Molly,’’ another Molly Pitcher rical property and will expend money and , IN A Modern 
play, this time made to fit Miss Bessie energy to demonstrate his faith in the Among the immense Stock of SHERLOCK HOLMES MAGDALEN. 
Tyree, is doomed. No amount of work play. It is to be given an elaborate pro- Wed. and Sat. Mats. Reserved seats Thurs, 
or money can save it. duction in January with a big cast and Fine Fal] and CENTURY 
‘King Highball’ is unfit for publica- more than one hundred supernumeraries. 2 THIS WREK, nha 
tion. The Rogers Brothers “‘In Harvard’”’ Mr. Blossom richly deserves his good Winter Goods. oo 


Wm, A, Brady’ 
Juck, as he has persevered pluckily under single THE GREAT 
discouraging. circumstances and has held now being shown in our Foxy Grandpa KELLAR 


are just like the Rogers Brothers inevery 
other place, with new costumes, old jokes, 





and more or less new songs. ‘‘Sally in Out against powerful theatrical managers, . ; { t Pabs  Me rg Hart with new and wonder- 
on ; ; who were willing to take his play, subject Ch Id D a ees ul devices in magic, 
Our Alley,’’ notwithstanding her brazen lidren s Cpar men 9 Wai ond teh tists; ‘|disareed haath’ Teer. 





pilferings from ‘‘The Wild Rose,’’ ‘‘Belle to humiliating conditions. One thousand 


' of New Vouk sid: offer Mecedwiy dollars advance royalty are the figures you will find some rare bargains TH STA 
: quoted in his contract with Mr. La for the A Dp 


girls, has found favor, and when Sally, in 
the person of Miss Marie Cahill tells of Shelle, which, for a comparatively new 





i ‘‘Nancy Brown’’ and ‘‘Miss Brown of writer, is a most unusual sum. 9 THIS WEEK, 
Arkansaw,’’ whose histrionic aspirations The young author and playwright has z W 
are to be realized through Mr. Frohman, proved his ability, though, in a remarka- H The orld Beaters. 
because an intimate friend of a friend of bly clever sketch written for perform- ’ 3 NEXT WEEK 
hers is an intimate friend of his,’’ the ance at one of the Lambs gambols, and C 00! Suit = , : 
audience grows wildly demonstrative. “Played by Charles Hawtree and two : American Burlesquers. 





Another clever song, sung by Louis members of his English company. 


Wesley, entitled “My Matilda,’ makes Blossom is very much in earnest about The same superior style and 9 
a hit. The words are by Henry M._ his work, and, despite his cleverness, ap- make that has always char- 
himself to have no ¢£ acterized our Clothing, but the P 


, Jetted St. Louisan, and parently permits t 
Blossom, Jr., a former Ouisan, an estas es ance ae 


F iusions regarding his ability, but relies 
every line scores. g g o popular demand. 


Here they are: 
Just start your world’s best lookers in a maiden has just completed the book of a comic 
beauty race, opera to which Alfred G. Robyn _ is or ° 


I’ll enter my Matilda for de stake, 


I’ll back her to de limit fer she’ll set ’em such a writing the music. This work should 15 New and Novel Acts. 


pace, prove a great success. It strikes a happy 3 WE will give you a Knee Pant 


She’ll have de bunch a goin’ from de break. medium between ‘‘Emerald Isle’’ stiffness Suit good enough for school or 
On class she’s all de mustard, for her pedigree is a i os te dress. EVERY ACT A FEATURE. 
and ‘‘Sally in Our Alley’’ silliness. The 


on continued hard work for success. He 


Carnival of Carnivals 





great, H , 
On form she’ll be de favorite in de books. libretto is witty and tells an interesting — Prd Citees tam and September 28 to October 12. 
} i When she comes through de gate, why, dey’ll story and the music is Robyn at his best nishings econ oor. 





0 back her off de slate, 


She’s strictly in de money on her looks, —his melodic and rythmic best. 











Y For she has, a Cae FIVE 
to ef 
Eyes like forget-me-nots, cheeks like a rose, te te F J YW. Humphrey 
Lips like a poppy-bud just before it blows, AUTUMN MILLINERY POINTS 
There’s music in her laughter—there’s mischief . : Clothing Co OE EXCELLENCE 
in her wink. A : : : 3 9 ol 
i ufumn is approaching, and the ladies & ° 
Perhaps Matilda aint ‘all right—Well I don’t 4 , PP - 1 of thinki 2 
think. are now doing a great deal of thinking § Broadway and Fine Leaving the center of the city from 
Dey tell me Cleopatra was a winner in her day, SONCeTNINg the proper thing in. the way 3 St Loui which you start; reaching the center 
seaeiee pare Sat NE EX ie a of a fall hat or bonnet. A _ great variety i ° s. of the city of your destination; over 
y any _ 8 y j ir i - 4 
ne of styles are submitted for their inspec-  §) sane sumevevevsueievneven ena nw wom | smooth and level tracks; giving rest | 


But dey’re too old to figure in de dope. tion, and the question as to the most 


Dis Cleo de Merode may be all right for gay suitable, both as to effect, artistry of de- 
Paree, 


and comfort; riding beside runnii 


va 





© 


; waters most of the way; through t 
is sign and price is submitted for their 
But not fer me, and dis aint any knock! decision. Sonnenfeld’s is displaying the 
De bunch dat’s on de stage all carries weight for first showing of Connelly turbans and 

age, . 2 e 
Matilda’s got ’em skinned a city block, English round hats, which will be much 
worn, as they combine beauty and pic- 


wn 


centers of population to the gatewa 


oC 


of commerce; when you travel by t 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES | | 





For she has— : 
ee ; turesqueness, and serve to enhance the vf A copy of fey iaasented Cetelegae of: € 
yf achvonen pp ge ge — rose, effect of the toilette. Sonnenfeld’s is at roomiet b+ peng «A pre ding tong en ad 
i Selatan ie ae cana eee 419-425 North Broadway, and ladies are vork pon gn Hudeow Rives Rail 4 
- kere z : . ork Central and Hudson River Railro: 
in her wink, invited to inspect the immense and varied Grand Central Station, New York. 
Perhaps Matilda ain’t all right—well I don’t stock carried by this firm. Competent 





think. attendants will aid in a selection of the 
most becoming styles, and materially 
; : assist patrons in their selections. Every 
gained a firm foothold in the Metropolis escription of the finest millinery can be 
at last. The dramatization, by himself, found at this store. 








Blossom, by the way, seems to have 






OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINE 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTS ANS PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS. B® 
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MANDATE 


BE IT KNOWN, to all the peo- 
ple of the world that again, for the 
Twenty-Sixth time, his Mystic Maj- 
esty, the VEILED PROPHET, on 
Tuesday, the Seventh day of Octo- 
ber, in the Year Nineteen Hundred 
and Two, will visit his most beloved 
City of St. Louis, and upon the 
streets of this favored Municipality 
present for the delight of its citi- 
zens, and the visitors within its 
borders, a street pageant of most 
surpassing beauty and artistic 
merit; and in the great hall of the 
Chamber of Commerce will hold his 
Court of mirth and pleasure, and 
choose from the ranks of his lovely 
Maids of Honor, his Queen of Love 
and Beauty to rule in his stead over 
the World’s Fair City until his com- 
ing again. 

THEREFORE, Iet all the citizens 
of St. Louis make proper prepara- 
tions to receive in oriental fashion 
the Prophet of Khorassan and his 
followers ; let your city be made the 
City Beautiful, and from the hour of 
his arrival to the hour of his depart- 
ure let sadness be banished, and 
mirth and joy be the universal por- 
tion. All petitions should be ad- 
dressed P. O. Box 1903. 

Given under his hand and seal 
this Nine Hundred and Ninety-Ninth 
Year of his reign. 


~ Gmelin g **s 





Attest: 


1 ee et) 


Royal Secretary. 


BELOVED 
Bene 


of : mY ag pee LL), Ee Ime, 
T Sb LO\ Re ©, Chey, IIL 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 


Wall street’s equanimity has been seri- 
ously disturbed by a sudden and sharp 
rise in money rates. At one time last 
week, call loans were made at 25 per 
cent. The flurry in the money-market 
induced heavy selling, but not enough to 
bring about more than a moderate de- 
cline. The syndicates remain in control. 
If it was not for their support and manip- 
ulation, if the public were heavily inter- 
ested in the stock market, prices would 
have declined a good deal more in the 
last few days. As matters now stand, 
there does not seem to be any reason to 
look for a disastrous reaction in the next 
few weeks. Wall street leaders are 
making strong efforts to induce Secretary 
Shaw to help them out of the hole by 
anticipating interest payments and buying 
government bonds upon a large scale. 
It may be that they will be able to scare 
the Secretary into doing something which 
he promised, some months ago, never to 
do any more. Political considerations 
may be expected to have some influence 
on any actions. that the Government 
might take in reference to the situation in 
Wall street. 

The bank statement of last Saturday 
brought the surplus reserves down to 
almost the danger point. They are now 
smaller than they have been for a long 
time past. If it had not been for a sharp 
contraction in loans, the surplus would 
have been wiped out completely. In 
view of the banks’ weak position, there is 
no justification for a bull movement at 
this time. It will be a good thing all 
around if the banks put on the brakes 
and prevent further wild-cat inflation. 
There is now talk of gold imports, ster- 
ling exchange having dropped a point 
further, and being near to a profitable 
basis. If any gold is imported, the 
amount will not be large, and the imports 
will represent an increase in our indebt- 
edness to foreigners. There is, there- 
fore, no reason to be very enthusiastic 
about the matter. It would be a differ- 
ent thing altogether if Europeans were in 
debt to us, and we were about to recall 
part of our balances abroad. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
litigation continues. The end is not yet 
The opposition to the bond- 
conversion scheme is as determined as 


in sight. 
ever. The more the litigation is drawn 
out, the more one becomes impressed 
with the absurdity of the big combine’s 
position. If earnings are so big, if busi- 
ness is so prosperous and the future so 
boundlessly bright, what is the use of 
borrowing $50,000,000 new capital and 
converting a 7 per cent preferred stock 
into a fixed charge, drawing 5 per cent? 
If the corporation has to resort to such 
methods during times of prosperity, what 
will it do during times of adversity? Why 
should the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
be given more commissions, that will, in 
the end, amount to millions of dollars? 
These are only a few of the questions 
which .conservative people are asking 
themselves, and the pondering of which 
is undoubtedly responsible for the com- 





parative heaviness of United States Steel 
shares. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. isa 
subject of much worry and conjecture 
nowadays. The troubles with Gates have 
not enhanced the reputation of the com- 
pany or the value of its securities. The 
Osgood management does not seem to be 
much better than the Gates cliques in its 
methods of business and its treatment of 
share-holders. There is no need to lose 
any sympathy for either side. The small 
holder of Colorado F. & J. shares is 
probably disposed to exclaim: “‘A plague 
on both your houses.’ No matter what 
may occur, he is bound to get ‘‘soaked’’ 
and to have his interests disregarded. 
Gates is stil] trying to have his way and 
to get control of the company, but, at 
the present time, his prospects do not 
seem to be very promising. 

The Goulds and Rockefellers are get- 
They are talk- 
ing about amalgamating or allying their 


ting to be “‘chummy.”’ 


railroad properties, and intend to put up 
a bolder front to the Morgan syndicate. 
Rumors still connect the Missouri Pacific 
with the St. Paul. The shares of both 
companies declined with the rest of the 
market, but displayed considerable stamina 
throughout the monetary disturbance. 
The continued strength of Wabash issues 
is much talked about. 


this company are very large, but still not 


The earnings of 


large enough to warrant dividend pay- 
ments on the preferred, much less on the 
The ‘‘B’’ debenture 6s lately 
rose to 90, transactions in them being 


common. 


unusually large. The Wabash is a grow- 
ing property. 
manner to justify expectations that top 
has not as yet been reached. 


Its securities act in a 


Shrewd people recommend purchases 
of Missouri Pacific, Atchison preferred, 
Union Pacific preferred, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Southern Pacific and Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas on all good declines. 
There is also very favorable talk on Texas 
& Pacific and Cotton Belt. Intending 
buyers will need to be cautious, however. 
They should not lose sight of the fact 
that stocks are high and that the money 
market is no more what it used to be. 
The time has gone by when one could 
instruct brokers to buy any old stock. 
Prudence and discrimination have to be 
exercised nowadays. Western and South- 
western shares should have the preference. 
They promise more of an advance than 
So far as industrials are 
concerned, careful people will leave them 
alone altogether. There is a muchketter 
chances to lose than to make money in 
them. 


Eastern issues. 


The late frosts have done some damage 
to crops, but not enough to cause dismay. 
The corn yield will be a bumper one. It 
will be more than 2,300,000,000 bushels, 
and that should be enough for all practical 
purposes. It is, at least, enough to assure 
railroads of plenty of traffic for a long 
time to come. While prospects along 
these lines are bright, they are somewhat 
Gross 


earnings show big gains as a rule, but the 


offset by enlarging expenditures. 


net results are not so satisfactory in many 


instances. Wages and the prices of 





H, A. FORMAN, President, EDWARD A, FAUST, Vice Prest. DAVID SOMMERS, 2d Vice Prest, 
G, A. W. AUGST, Cashier, 
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THETOURTH ATION 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


CAPITAL, - - - $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, - - - $1,000,000.00 


VAN L, RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier 





BER lnterest Paid on Time Deposits “ay 





Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 


Ss 


Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 


E.COR. FOURTH.& OLIVE ST. 





GF Sole Agents North German-Lloyd S. S. Line. Te 
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TRUST 


LINCOL CO. 


SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PAYS Qo/ INTEREST 


ON REGULAR CHECK ACCOUNTS. 
(Credited Monthly. ) 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS.—............... sipoeencsliphioniaiai $3,500,000 


Am dim dim di 














MISSOURI TRUST BUILDING. 
OLIVE AND 7TH ST$9. 





Missouri Trust Company 
OF ST. LOUIS. 








BANKING— 


Pays interest 2 per cent on accounts subject to check. 


SAVINGS— 





TRUSTS— 
tor, trustee, 


SAFE DEPOSIT— 


Boxes for rent, $5.00 per annum. 


LAND TITLES— 


Examined, certified and guaranteed. 











WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


Application. 
ST. LOUIS. 
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H. Woop, President. , RicH’D B. BULLOCK, Vice-Prest. 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - 
We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 


W. E. Bercer, Cashier. § 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable ; 
in all parts of the world. 3 





Accounts of $1.00 and upward received; per cent interest paid. 


Acts in all trust capacities, as executor, guardian, administra- 
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St Louis Union Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$9,000.000.00. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
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GOUY . Fs BILLON, 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ROOM 208. 


Dealer in Municipal, Local and all Investment Securities. Railroad 


Stocks and Bonds a specialty. Buys and sells for cash or carries on 


margin. Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for the MIRROR by Guy P. Billon 


Stock and Bond Broker, 421 Olive street. 





CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 

































































Coup.|When Due.} Quoted. 
Gas Co. (Gld) : J D |June 1, 1905/10234—103 
Park AO /April1,1905/109 110 
Property (cur) 6 AO /Apl 10, 1906} 10-111 
Renewal (eld) 2 65} JD |Jun 25, 1907/10144—101% 
AO /|Apl 0, 1908/104 1053 
‘is 3% JD |Dec, 190°/1023 103 
es oe J J |July 1, 1918)/111 —112 
" “ 3%] FA |Aug 1. 1919/104 -105 
a “ 3%] MS |June 2, 192L;/104 —106 
“ ster. £1004 M* |Nov 2, 1911/107 —108 
s (gld) 4 MN |Nov 1. 1912/107% 108 
x “4 AO /Oct 1, 1913/10746—110 
- a JD |June 1,1914/109 --110 
ond ‘« 3.65} M N |May 1, 1915}104 —105 
‘ F A |Aug 1, 1918/1924%—103 
World’s Fair 34% | AO |Apl 1, 1902'100!44—101 
Interest to seller. 
Tate) Gat GE os sscis atc $ 23,856,277 
Assessment pateainabie: 2 Lak v sabe 352,521,650 
ST. JOSEPH, Mo., 
Funding 6. F A |Aug 1, 1903)104%—105% 
3 FA /Feb 1, 1921)1¢2 —104 
School Lib. ae 10-20 JD nae, 1920}/104 —106 
AO |Apl 1, 1914/10¢ —106 
me i 5-20... M S |Mar t 1918}102 —103 
sy 4 10-20... MS |Mar 1, 918/103 0s 
st 4 15-20..| M S |Mar 1, 1918} 04 —105 
" r M S /Mar 1, 1918/105 —106 
“ 4 10-20.) J D |July 1, 1919 105 —107 
# 4 10-20.. Junel, 1920)104 — 
its 3%.. ....) J J \July 1, 1921/10" -103 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
Wh'n 
Da . Price 
Alton Bridge 5s_.. 1913 | 81 — & 
Carondelet Gas 6s...... 1902 |100 —101 
Century B ilding lst 6: 1916 |107 —109 
Century Building 2d 6s 1917 — 60 
Commercial Buildi~ g Ist 1907 |104 —106 
Consolidated Coal 6s 1911 |100 --101 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s <6. 1904 | 99 —1¢1 
Kinloch Tel Co. 6s 1st mort.....} 1928 |1093¢—110 
Laclede Gas lst 5s_..... 1919 |109 —109% 
Merchants Bridge Ist mort 6s..| 1929 |11634—117 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s} 1930 |11244—113 
Mo Electric Lt 2d 6s.. 1921 {115 my 
Missouri Edison 1st mort 5s...| 1927 | 893%— 90 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s..| 19% |1(0 — ...... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s 1914 | 964%— 97 
St Louis Exposition Ist 6s 1912 | 9% —10C 
St. L. Troy & HKastern Ry 6s...| 1919 |10’ —104 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s:...) 1913 |1013g—105 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s.....| 1908 | 72 — 
BANK STOCKS. 
Par) Last Dividend 
val Per Cent. Price. 
American Exch../$*50/July, ’02, 2 28 —331 
Boatmen’s. ..... 100/July, ’02, 346SA/243 —250 
Bremen Sav.. .....| 1°O|July, 02,8 SA|325 —350 
Fourth National] 100/May,'02,5 %A/348 —350 
Franklin... 100) June, 02,4 SA/190 —200 
German Savings} 100/Jan. 02,6 SA —403 
German-Amer...| 100)Jan. 02,20 S*|775 —825 
International... 100|June ’02, 14%Qvj!77 —185 
Jefferson .... 100/July °02,3 Qyl230 —232 
Lafayette... 100|July °02,10 SA|52. —575 
Mechanic’s Nat..| 100|July 2, 234Qy/309 —310 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100|June '02, 2 300 —302 
Northwestern..... 100/July ’02,4 sA/I80 —205 
Nat. Bank Com...| 100/July ’02,2%4Qy|407 —408 
South Side ...| 100|May. 02,3 SA/139 —140 
Southern com..... 100)July ’02,3 SA/120 —130 
State National.. | 100|/June,’02.3 SA/215 —217 
hird National...) 10°|Mar. ’02,2 Qy|337 —339 
ndeventer Bk,! 100)...........00008 110 —120 





*Quoted 100 for 


par. 





TRUST STOCKS. 







































































Par] Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. | Price. 
Mgt, Cae. BS. SO TE ia cc cnccdse nncesseces 178 —180 
Golomial ............ 100 217 —217% 
Com’nw’th T.Co.} 100/July, ’02, 2 Qr |312 —315 
Lincoln ...... 100}Sept. 02; 2 Qy 270 —271 
Miss. Valley. 100)July, 02, 3 1463 —405 
St. Louis Union..| 100/July, 02, 2 Or 383 —387 
Title Trust 100/July, 02 14Qy/116 —118 
Mercantile 100/Aug, ’02,1 Mo|427 —430 
po ee ae Be 127 —128 
Ger. Trust Co..... eee 224 —225 
STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS. 
Coupons, | oti 
Cass Av. & F.G....... | HSE 
10-20s 5s J &J {1912101 —102 
Citizens’ 20s 6s ....... J&J 1907,108 —109 
Jefferson Ave... ....... .. & | ot eae 
2 SA earner M & N2 /1905105 —107 
Lindell 20s §s ... F&A _ /|1911106 —107 
Comp.Heig’tsU.D.6s} J&J {1913115 —116 
do TaylorAve.6s} J&J (1915115 —116 
Molst Mig 5s 5-lJs M&N /1896105 —106 
St. Louis lst 5s 5-20s) M&N _ /1910 100%—101 
do Baden-St.L. $s} J& J /1913102 —103 
St. L. & Sub i Boas ‘ | — % 
aoc: 56. _ ....... F&A _ |1921194 —105 
do Cable & Wt. 6s... M&N [1614117 —120 
do Meramec Rv.6s} M&WN /1916113 —115 
do Incomes 5s.. ae 1614 92 — 97 
Southern Ist 6s... .... M&N {1904102 —103 
do 2d 25s ts ........... 1909106 —107 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s.... F&A _ /|1916107 —108 
U. D. 25s 6s J&D_ {1y18 120%—121 
K. St. Louis & Sub.. | 5¢.— 56 
E. St Louis & Sub... A&O /|1932 9 — 99 
do Ist 6s.. J& 1925103 —107 
United Ry’s Pfd. | July ‘02,1%| ..... | 8434— 943, 
‘n.600 Fe) (x 874%— 87lg 
St. Louis Transit. Set th salts doris Ricaced — 20% 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par ;Last Dividend | 
val.| PerCent. | Price 
oa 
American Cent...| 100) July ’02, 4 p. c. id —285 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent Price 
Am,Car-Fdry Co 100|July ’02, % = — 36 
“ ¥ pfd| 100 july 02. 1Z%Qy| 9% — 95 
Bell Telephone..| 100/Aug.’02,2 Qyj165 —170 
Bonne Terre F.C} 100)May, ’96, 2.. — 4 
Central Lead Co.) 100/June 02, 34Moj128 —135 
Cen, Coal&c. .com 1 EE, PONE LZ 684,— 694% 
Co~sol, Coal. 100\Jan. °O2 1....... 19 — 20 
Doe Run Min.Co 10/Sept. ’02, 4% Mo/132 —138 
GraniteBi-Metal| 190} ..........-.... 1974%—205 
HydraulicP.B.Co} 109 wae — 98 
Kennard com.....| 100/Aug ’02,10 A/j110 —115 
Kennard pfd ... | 100 Aug. ‘02, 34SA!118 —122 
Laclede Gas com! 100|Sept. ‘02, 2....... — 92 
Laclede Gas pfd..| 100)June ’02, 23¢SA/107 —108 
Mo. Edison pfd..| 100 ; 40 — 43 
Mo, Edison com.} 10 15 — 16 
Nat. Stock Yards| 100|/July ’02,13¢Qy|100 —101 
Schultz Belting..| 100/July ’02.2 Qy|/ 97 —100 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100/Mar '02.6 Aj158 —160 
Simmons do pfd.| 100/Sept. ’02, 344SA/143 —144 
Simmons do 2 p,| 100/sept. 02,4 SA/146 —148 
St. Joseph L. Co.| 10/Sept. 02, 14 Qy| 22 — 23 
St. L. Brew. pfd |410|Jau. ’00, 2.. 46 —£8 
S.1L. Brew. com/£10)/Jan, ’99, 4. 41 —£2 
St. L Cot. Comp} 100 60 — 65 
St.L.Transfer Co} 100 revy ‘02 1 Qy| 14 —77 
Union Dairy......| 100/Aug. ’°02,2 Qy|135 —150 
West’haus Brake} 50/Sept '02, 73.....\160 —200 
” oe ea 4% —48 


material are higher. 


duce prices of commodities. 


Investment demand is not much in evi- 
in the bond market 
The 


high-class bonds do not display any ac- 


dence. Purchases 
are confined to speculative issues. 


tivity. 
fo 


LOCAL SECURITIKS. 


In sympathy with the reactionary ten- 


dency in New York prices, the local 
market lost some ground in the past 
week. Holders were evidently disturbed 


by fears of higher money rates. How- 
ever, sales were not large, and there was 
a sufficient number of buyers to prevent 
sharp declines. Leading bankers profess 
to be optimistic about the future. They 
say they do not see any symptoms of 
financial stringency, and declare that the 
dangers we now hear, or read, so much 
about exist principally in Wall street. 
St. Louis banks are said to be in strong 
position and able to meet all possible de- 
mands from their customers. 

Every bank and trust company share 
sympathized in the reactionary tendency. 
Missouri Trust, Germania Trust, Bank 
of Commere and the rest of the bunch, 
after scoring a considerable advance, 
were forced to recede from their high 
position by profit taking on speculative 
holdings. The friends of Third National 
and Lincoln, Missouri and Colonial 
Trust are very active and promise a sharp 
fall. Fourth National is also 
“*tipped’’ for an advance. 

New York 
Sterling is 


rise this 
said to be 
Money rates 
exchange is weak and lower. 
quoted at $4.85 %. 
e 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


are firm. 


P. T. U., O'Fallon, Mo.—Would not sacrifice 
Steel preferred. The s‘ock should have an ad- 
vance this fall. What Erie do you refer to? 
First, second preferred or common? If the lat- 
ter, would advice selling. with view to buying 
back on decline of a few points. 

R. 8.—Standard Oil has declined about 200 
points since the early pait of 190 The stock is 
a very uncertain quantity. People of moderate 
means should not touch it. Yes, would sell 
Reading common. 

S. F. R.—You held ontoolong. Aftera rise 
of more than 12 points, you had a right to sell 
Frisco common. Would recommend reducing 
your line, Hrie general 4s are fairly good asan 
investment. Duluth, S.S. & A.5s are guaran- 
teed by Canadian Pacific. 

lL. J., Pueblo, Colo.—Cannot recommend firm 
mentioned, Don’t pay any heed to such adver- 
tisements. There are many good houses to 
trade with. Think well of Southern Pacific for 
a “long pull.” Colorado Southern common is 
too high. . 

T. J. J.—Alton common does not _look attrac- 
tive at cnrrent prices. Would take profits on 
Southern preferred, and buy something more 
lively. Don't be in a hurry buying new Rock 
Island shares, They won’t run away from 
you. 

J. S., Fulton, Mo.—The St. Louis trust com- 
pany stock you mention is not high. Insiders 
speak well of it. Would hold it, if I were you. 
Can not advise you to buy Granite Bimetallic. 
Neither can I recommend Missouri Edison com- 
mon. 

J. M. P.—Would advise you to continue hold- 
ing it. Air Brake manufacturers speak well of 
it. Earnings are large and dividends cannot be 
far off. Holders of stocks of this kind have to 
exercise a good deal of patience. 


There are some who 
affect to believe that the tendency will be 
downwards from now on, but there is no 
sign of this as yet, unless one should be 
disposed to regard expanding imports as a 
factor that will, before a great while, re- 
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S. J.—The company is said to be very pros- 
perous. But cannot give you any reliable advice 
There is always a large amount of risk in in- 
vestments of that kind. 


fo fo eo 
Our late importation of Art Nouveau 
bronzes and electroliers is positively un- 
surpassed this side of New York. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 
& & & 
In her lover’s arms a woman weighs 
but a feather, in her husband’s, a ton.— 


Life. 
fo fo fo 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co’s office at Mer- 


mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., 
and Locust street. 


de te oe 


Answer—Angry 


Broadway 


His Sort Mother: 
‘Now, Bobby, don’t let me speak to you 
Bobby (helplessly): ‘‘How can 
] prevent you, mamma?’’—Boston Globe. 


% & 


and combination 


again!’’ 


Diamond rings in 
great variety at prices as low as possible 
for high quality. J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 
southwest corner Locust and Seventh 
streets. 








S AREAS SEC 
AS HUMAN INGENUITY CAN MAKE ay em. 


BEAVER LINE. 


- »« ROYAL MAIL, . 
PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 





Lowest Rates and Best Service 
on all classes. 


Regular Weekly Sailings. 


MAX SCHUBACH, 
General Southwestern Agent, 
110 North Broadway, St. 


Louis; Mo. 













16,600 frs. 
Awarded at Paris 










WINE CORDIAL 
Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
the nerves and builds up the entire systém. 


22 rue Drouot 
PARIS 
KE, Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.Y. 
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CRAWFORD’S : 


Boxes and Boxes of New Goods are daily arriviag and being placed on sale at such prices as will move them out with 
arush. Below will be found a list of the many good things on sale the balance of this week at ST. LOUIS’ 


GREATEST STORE. 


A 














Wash Goods. 


36-inch Shirting Percale, 
with variety of colored 


in light 
grounds, 
stripes, for fall wear—per yard...10c 
An elegant line of fine Zephyr 
Gingham, plaids and 
checks, suitable for children’s 
school dresses, per yard........ 10c 
Our fall line of French Flanelettes 
is the largest that has ever been 
shown in St. Louis, 
over 400 different patterns, all new 
colorings, which we sell, this 
Me a ere 5c 
SOMETHING NEW is our COT- 
TON ALBATROSS, which com- 
prises all the good washable col- 
ors that can be made, in stripes 
me geet A a. eh re? 18c 


Flannels. 


For Fall Wear—All N-w Designs. 


36-inch Gray Homespun Flannel], 40- 
cent quality, Special Price........ 30c 
Extra heavy White Shaker Flannel, 
10-cent quality, Special Price... .8 sc 
32-inch Eclipse Flannelette, in royal 
blue polka dot, 15-cent quality— 


in stripes, 


numbering 


RRM I os ah a egies 39.6 Oeis-s Se 
Fancy Striped Scotch Flannel, 32 

inches wide, 35-cent quality— 

ee eee 25c 


Colored Dress Goods. 


Are in Demand Now. 


49c—For 36-inch new Zibelines and 
Panama Suiting, in the popular new 
shades, regular 65c value. 

59c—For 45-inch rough finished Camel's 
Hair Serge, the Jatest weave, worth 
75 cents. 

89c—for 54-inch fine French Broadcloth 
and Venetian Cloth, full line of latest 
colors, a regular $1.25 fabric. 

$1.25—For 54-inch English Melton 
Cloth for rainy-day skirts, the best 
fabric ever offered for the money, in 
tan, castor, Oxford, green, navy and 
gun-metal blue, actual $1.75 value. 








9x12 FEET Axminster Rugs, in very handsome $1 8 75 
|  designs—our $25.00 Rugs, for...............5. ° 





See Our Special Piano at $£87.00. 


Pianos FOURTH FLOOR 


All Our Pianos guaranteed fur 5 and 10 years 


We would like to have you visit our Piano Department and get an 
idea of the difference between our prices and those of regular 
dealers. You will be amazed. There exists a few old timers in 
the piano business who still think that they ought to get $500.00 
for a piano, the proper market price of which would be just one- 
half. We will demonstrate this to you by showing pianos in the 
latest and handsomest cases, best of 
construction and finest of tone for................. 

That you cannot buy elsewhere for less than $450.00. We will 

make satisfactory terms of purchase to any customer. 





Millinery Department. 


SECOND FLOOR. 


New goods arriving every day in our Millinery Department. 
Give us a visit and see the grand display of new and attractive 
Hats, Feathers, Pom pons and Flowers. 

Largest line of Ready-to-wear Hats $ 

in St. Louis—Prices, each, from... 98c to J 0.50 
Beautiful assortment of Trimmed 

Hats and Patterns—Prices, 

Geek, FLOR 54 er aeons wl $1] .98 to $50.00 
Feather Pompons, in black, white and colors; exceptionally good 

quality—2 in bunch—actually worth 50c— 

ME NO. soa aoa Rae ae Toes + ke Eee ee ae Ce 25c 
Black Flowers—best quality Lawn Flowers, fast colors; J 9 

3 in bunch—actually worth 35c—Sale Price............ Cc 
The very latest craze—the Ping-Pong Hat, made of Felt, with 

straight and pinked edges— $1. 25 

lees ss oo ate ee $3.98, $2.98, $1.98 and 


repre Patterns for September and October now ‘ands 





Carpets and Rugs. 
$6.98 


3x4 YARDS—Warranted All-Wool Ingrain Art 
Rugs—our regular $8.50 quality, for .......... ‘ 


BODY BRUSSELS CARPET—This is the genuine 5-frame, 


with the name woven in every yard—they all sell them 





for $1.25 a yard—our price, per yard................ 95c 
INLAID LINOLEUMS—The Best and heaviest made—all in fine | 


tile patterns—you are asked $1.35 a yard for them $1. J oF 
elsewhere, but cur price is just... . <i oe e  ee k 


Blankets. 


Second Floor. 


Blankets are a necessity earlier than usual 

this season. 

One lot of 10-4 Gray and White 
Wool Blankets, slightly soiled— 
worth $4.50—Special Sale Price . $2.50 

One lot 10-4 Gray and White Cot- 
ton Blankets—worth 75c—Special 
ee ee ee a ee gee Ee 49c 


Men’s Furnishings. 


We have this week opened two cases 
Men's fine Sanitary Fleeced 
Shirts and Drawers; never sold 
for less than 50c—QOur Special 


Men's fine fall weight Ribbed Bal- 
briggan Shirts and Drawers; a 
special value at 75c; our price this 


To close out this week we will sell 
the remainder of our 25c and 35c 
Men's’ Balbriggan Shirts and 
Drawers, in a complete range of 
sizes; while they last............ 19c 

Men's fine Fancy Embroidered Half 
Hose, in all sizes, actual value 
23a: is. wee. 6k. a 12 %e 


Linens. 


68-inch Full Bleached, All-Linen, 
Satin Table Damask—extra fine 
quality and all new patterns—act- 
ually worth $1.00 a yard, now, 


0 MS Sree. Ck pon SAR 69c 
10 pieces Extra Heavy Silver- 
Bleached, German, All-Linen 


Table Damask—72 inches wide, 
free from al] dressing, and hand- 
some designs—were never sold 
less than $1.50 a yard—for this 
week only, a yard.............: $1.00 
One bale Unbleached Turkish Bath 
Towels—large size and good, 
heavy quality, regular price, 19c 
each—for this week, each...... 12%e 
Two cases White Crochet Bed 
Spreads—full size; 3-ply yarns; 
all hemmed and ready for use— 
were $1.25 each—now, each..... 98c 





D. 


Crawford & Co., 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 
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THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


between 


ST. LOUIS AND NEW ORLEANS 


and 


ST. LOUIS AND MOBILE. 


__ UNION STATIONS) ST.LOUIS 
: Beano 





W 3 ~ ‘ ¢ } ; ; 
ST.AUGUSTI by : 4 
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| DINING CARS 

| serve 

ALL MEALS 

A LA CARTE ON 

ALL THROUGH TRAINS. 


























The Mirror 
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exas-Bound 


In the Fall and Winter months, as the tide of travel sets Southward, one naturally feels some interest in the selection 
of a quick and comfortable route. The 
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Operates Fast Limited Trains to the prominent business centers of Oklahoma and Texas—trains lighted by 
electricity, and provided with Cafe Observation Cars, under the management of Fred Harvey. 


THERE’S NO BETTER ROUTE. 





FF 
TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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CALIFORNIA 
Via the KATY SUNSET ROUTE ttrcvgs 


Los 
Angeles 
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EXCURSION SLEEPING CARS TO SAN FRANCISCO 
Leave St. Louis, Tuesdays at 8:32 P M. Leave Kansas City, Thursdays at 9:45, P M. 


tow COLONIST RATES urine 


September and October. 


JAMES BARKER, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
939 Wainwright Building, Saint Louis, Mo, 


} wl | cies 








